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The Pulse of the Pacific 


Three Men =‘The next two months will 
Decid decide the course of the 
o> See civilized world for at least 
’ 
World’s Fate a hundred years to come. 
In the hands of three men 
—Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Wood- 
row Wilson—lies the fate of humanity 
for three generations. What will they do 
with it? What will they do with you and 
me, with our children and our children’s 
children? 

The conference at Versailles can choose 
between two lines of action. It can dictate 
a peace based upon nationalistic aspira- 
tions or it can end the war on a foundation 
of international needs and hopes. If it 
listens to the advice of “practical” men 
of affairs, it will help the governments of 
the different victorious countries to gain 
more territory, big indemnities, exclusive 
trade advantages and thus lay the founda- 
tion for a_ short-lived business 
prosperity that is bound to end 
sooner or later in new wars and 
chaos. 

In all wars the privileged 
classes eat and drink as usual. 
The masses do the suffering and 
dying. 

On the other hand, the Versailles 
conference can follow the path of 
enlightenment, curb the too exuber- 
ant nationalistic ambitions and 
hammer out a code of real inter- 
national law with the machinery 
to enforce it. The masses in every 
country need and must demand 
this latter course. They want to 
be cannon fodder no longer. 

Woodrow Wilson is in Paris to 
voice the hopes and demands of 
the common people of all countries. 
He represents not merely America. 
He is the delegate of the universal 
mass, the spokesman of the mute 
multitudes whose Jarger interests 
are identical the world over. 
These multitudes have nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by 
war. They need lasting peace, 
friendship and amity with their 
neighbors. 

Will their spokesman prevail? 
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President Lloyd George and 
jer lemenceau are 
peaks fOr professional _ poli- 
All Mankind | ticians. It is their 


aim to obtain all 
the concessions in favor of their 
Tespective countries they can 


persuade the peace conference to 
grant. 


Their tenure of office 


depends upon the quantity of bacon they 
bring home; they are the servants of a 
public opinion formed by editors, poli- 
ticians and “practical” business men who 
seem anxious to continue the game 
in the old way, who can see no way out 
of the bloody muddle except by power 
based on armed force. 













INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Will his democratic ideals or imperialistic nationalism 


prevail at the peace conference? 








To placate public opinion at home 
Lloyd George must bring home the British 
navy intact, its freedom of arbitrary 
action unimpaired; he must bring home 
Mesopotamia, Persia, the erstwhile Ger- 
man colonies in Africa, part of the German 
merchant marine and an enormous in- 
demnity. Clemenceau must obtain, be- 
sides Alsace-Lorraine, a protectorate over 
Syria, trade concessions, ships, payment 
of Russian bonds and billions in indem- 
nities if he is to have the continued sup- 
port of the elements that shape public 
opinion. 

Sonnino, the Italian, will fall unless 
Dalmatia and Illyria become Italian, 
unless the Adriatic is turned into an 
Italian lake and Italy is allowed to gratify 
its ambitions in the eastern Mediterranean 
at the expense of Greece. 

At the Versailles peace conference every 
delegate wants something for his 
country—except Woodrow Wilson, 
spokesman of the United States 
and of the world’s voiceless masses. 
The United States wants neither 
territory, indemnities nor economic 
advantages. All the United States 
asks is a just peace that will 
neither fade, shrink nor tear the 
moment it leaves the conference 
room and is exposed to the sun. 

Which will prevail, the unselfish 
international idealism of President 
Wilson or the nationalistic impe- 
rialism of the European delegates? 
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Prospects of When contemplat- 
Lasting Peace 2 the obstacles 
& © confronting Presi- 


Grow Darker dent Wilson in his 


efforts to bring 
about a peace that is real and not 
merely an armed truce, the 


thoughtful observer will most cer- 
tainly fall victim to an attack of 
the blues. Thanks to the brutal 
German methods of making war, 
Europe is filled with the bitter lust 
for revenge in kind. Belgium, 
France and England are aflame 
with the desire to show the Ger- 
mans what war really means. With 
this most natural desire to ravage 
the land of the prostrate foe the 
peace conference must reckon. It 
must also consider the clash of 
interest between Italy and Jugo- 
Slavia, between Poles and Ukrain- 
ians, between Czechs and Austro- 
Germans, between Letts and 
Russians, between Serbs, Greeks 
and Bulgars, between Japan and 
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FOOD IN EUROPE 
WHE FAMINE CONDITIONS 
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G5] FOOD SHORTAGE APPROACHING FAMINE POINT 


SERIOUS FOOD SHORTAGE 


SUFFICIENT PRESENT FOOD SUPPLY 
BUT FUTURE SERIOUS 
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COURTESY OF CALIFORNIA FOOD ADMINISTRAT ON 


This famine map of Europe shows graphically the terrible results of the Great War complicated by the social disintegration of nearly tiie 


entire continent east of the Rhine. 


Hunger has been the most potent ally of Bolshevism, and the disease 


will continue to spread unless speedy relief is given the famine regions 


China, between Belgium and Holland. 
Throughout Europe and Asia the multi- 
plication of frontier lines is piling up the 
fuel of war. Throughout Europe nation- 
alistic pride has reached fever heat. Men 
and governments, accustomed to force and 
violence for years, are ready to strike 
upon slight provocation. In the conquered 
countries and their eastern victims, men 
have arms, but no bread. This very 
minute thousands are dying of hunger 
and cold in Russia, and from Russia that 
famine-born disease, Bolshevism, is spread- 
ing in Central Europe. 

What a mess the mighty governments 
have made of the world! Thanks to 
autocracy, imperialism and secret diplo- 
macy, millions have died, pestilence, star- 
vation and chaos are encircling the globe, 
red terror lifts its ugly head. 

Yet this Augean stable can be cleared 
of blood and bones and corruption, can be 
made sweet and clean and a pleasant 
abode of mankind if justice be the guiding 
principle of the peace conference, if the 
good of humanity be placed above the 
selfish interest of individual nations, if 
America’s altruistic ideals as expressed by 
Woodrow Wilson and echoed by the in- 
articulate masses constitute the goal of 
the conference. 


Even if those Americans 


Wilson Has 


Support of 
the Masses 


ties for making themselves 
heard, men like Colonel 
Roosevelt, Senators Lodge 
and Knox, reactionaries like Nicholas 
Murray Butler and Boies Penrose, are 
violently and unceasingly assailing Presi- 
dent Wilson’s peace policy, still we believe 
that most of those who never give out 
interviews, whose opinions do not pass 
beyond the circle of the family and ac- 
quaintances, are solidly lined up behind 
the President in his efforts to bring about 
a just, lasting and soundly democratic 
peace. And after all it is this solid, silent 
support that counts. The spectacular 
throwing of hysterical cat fits for partisan 
purposes may fool some people, but in 
their hearts the masses know that the old 
balance-of-power, competitive-armament 
method of preserving the peace of the 
world is discredited, that a new method 
must take its place if civilization is to 
survive and that Woodrow Wilson is the 
lone champion of this new method. 
The only fear the masses have is that 
Wilson, seeing the endless obstacles right 
in front of his nose, may lose heart and 
courage and agree to a compromise that 
will virtually perpetuate the old order, 


who have the best facili-, 


thus rendering vain and futile the un- 
speakable agonies of the Great War. 
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The evils of secret diplo- 
macy, like unto the secret 
rebates formerly given by 
the railroads to the most 
powerful shippers, have 
rarely been more effectively exposed than 
in the present controversy between Italy 
and the South Slavs over the Adriatic 
littoral. When the Russian Bolsheviks 
published the correspondence and_ the 
text of the secret treaty which was signed 
before Italy entered the war, the world 
stood aghast. It learned that in 1915 the 
diplomats were still playing the old game 
of international chess with territories and 
populations as the unconsulted pawns, 
that the new spirit had failed to gain 
access to those circles which determine 
the fate of nations. The secret treaty 
proved that Italy bargained for a stiff 
price and got the promise of it before she 
declared war. 

Revolutionary Russia denounced the 
secret treaty made by the Czar’s govern- 
ment. Now Italy insists upon payment 
even though in the black hours of 1917 
when her armies were routed and disaster 


Italy Asking 
for Territory 


of Jugo-Slavs 
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Joomed large she promised to accede to a 
revision that would give the Jugo-Slavs 
their due. England, according to the 
cables, is supporting the Italian claims in 
their entirety, alleging that a secret prom- 
ise given without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the country is a binding pledge 
affecting the nation’s honor, even though 
circumstances and conditions have en- 
tirely changed. 

The French government, on the other 
hand, being in closer touch with the new 
spirit of the world, is trying to induce 
Italy to modify her claims that there may 
be harmony instead of continued discord. 

The Italian claims include the Trentino, 
Trieste, Fiume, Zara, practically all of the 
Dalmatian coast, a protectorate over 
Albania, possession of the islands of the 
Dodecanese and a share in the Asiatic and 
African possessions of Turkey. 

As for the Trentino, there is little reason 
to question the Italian claim. From the 
Brenner Pass to the Lake of Garda, the 
population is preéminently Italian, Aus- 
tria being represented mainly by officials, 
hotel-keepers and bankers. 

The question of Trieste is less simple. 
It is the great and only Austrian seaport. 
It is also the gateway to large Slavonic 
and Germanic districts not in the least 
Italian. Throughout the Mediterranean, 
however, Italians and Greeks have 
crowded all the water fronts and the popu- 
lation of the city of Trieste is now pre- 
dominantly Italian. Its public relations, 
finance, and shipping remain Austrian. 

To turn Trieste over to Italy would 
simply create another form of Irredenta. 
The only proper and final settlement may 
be to make of it a free port—or even a 
free city—under the protection of the 
League of Nations. Similar considera- 
tions apply in a degree to Fiume, the sole 
outlet to Hungary and_ the Jugo-Slav 
states, and like Trieste, with an Italian 
water front. 

Greece has an unquestionable claim to 
the Dodecanese, or [Twelve Islands, long 
occupied by Italy. Moreover, it is not 
clear that her rights in Cyprus would not 
hold in a world court. Further, Smyrna, 
the capital of “Magna Graecia,” was a 
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Greek city more than a thousand years 
before the Turk was ever heard of in Asia 
Minor. It is still substantially Greek. In 
Epirus (South Albania) also the claims of 
Greece are worthy of careful consideration. 
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No Key to Senator Johnson has suc- 
ceeded in swinging the 

the Puzzle & 
country’s attention for a 

of Russia moment from Paris to the 


Arctic waste of Archangel, 
where American boys are shivering in 
dugouts and carrying on a bitter guerilla 
warfare with Russian troops. The Sena- 
tor from California wants to know why 
the boys are killing Russians or being 
killed by them. So far his question has 
not been answered. 

The Russian situation illustrates the 
dazed mental condition in which the war’s 
sudden end has left the statesmen and 
leaders of nations. War conditions en- 
abled them to proceed without a definite 
plan, to meet emergencies as they arose, 
to adopt all means to a single end— 
victory. Now that the victory has been 
won, they don’t know what to do with it. 

Three elements are pulling and hi vuling 
at the coat tails of the statesmen. The 
business elements, many of the politicians 
and all of the jingoes in the victorious 
countries insist upon more territory, huge 
indemnities, discriminating tariffs and 
personal punishments for the authors of 
the war. The liberals in all countries ask 
for a stern peace tempered with mercy and 
based on President Wilson’s policies. 
The ultra-radicals everywhere are work- 
ing for the complete destruction of the 
present political and industrial system, 
hoping to establish throughout the world 
the tyranny of the proletariat, the 
bastard communism that is festering in 
Russia. 

Between these three opposed elements 
the poor distracted statesmen waver like 
the ass between the two bundles of hay. 
They are all agreed that Bolshevism 
means disintegration and chaos, but they 
are afraid of the Bolshevik and other 
radical elements at home. They want the 
support of the business men and the 
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jingoes without losing the confidence of 
the liberal masses, so they fight the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks with bullets and feed the 
home-grown brand with sweet words. 
They accept the fourteen points of Presi- 
dent Wilson in principle, and in practice . 
endeavor to stretch them so that they 
may cover the bulk of imperialistic aims. 
And because of this mental confusion, 
because of this utter lack of a clear-cut, 
definite goal, troops of various nationali- 
ties will remain in Russia, killing Rus- 
sians and being killed by them, until the 
European statesmen make up their minds 
as to the real policy to pursue. 

The only statesman with a definite 
policy and a real program is President 
Wilson. To judge from his attitude 
toward Mexico, he will follow a hands-off 
policy in Russia. But he must first bring 
the leaders of other nations around to his 
viewpoint. If he cannot do this we may 
expect American and Allied troops to go 
deep into Russia and stay there for a long 
time. 

U iv 
Russia is rapidly moving 
down stage to the center 
of public attention. That 
is the place it should oc- 
cupy. Now that victory 
has been achieved, there is no more 
important subject in the world than the 
question whether Socialism will work out 
in practice. 

At present not enough well established 
facts are known to make possible a defi- 
nite conclusion. A great deal of the mis- 
ery now prevailing in Russia is due to the 
disastrous war, to the lack of communica- 
tion and the resultant dearth in manu- 
factured articles. Yet enough is known 
definitely to bring out certain conse- 
quences of the Socialist theory when 
translated into practice. 

The most important of these known 
facts is the tremendous decline in the out- 
put of the average worker following the 
extraordinary increase in his earnings. 
Professor E. A. Ross, noted among Ameri- 
can economists for his sympathies with the 
labor movement, established this decline 


Russia Once 
More in the 
Limelight 
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COURTESY OF CALIFORNIA FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
This map shows the location of surplus food supplies made available by the release of steamer tonnage from war work. Hoover proposes to 
let the Germans trade their gold for Argentine grain and meat to be hauled by their own steamers, thus benefiting South 


America and enabling Germany to settle down to work in order to begin paying the indemnities 
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China celebrates the victory of “Right over Might,” 
The ceremonies took place in the great court of the ex-Forbidden City, 


to the Chinese mind. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 





the slogan which explained the Allied cause 


on the spot where eighteen years ago, during the Boxer uprising, the presence of the Allied 


armies, under the German Von Waldersee, signified the humiliation of China 


in the output of the Russian worker 
through personal investigation on the 
ground. It so impressed him that, ac- 
cording to his book, he asked ‘Trotsky 
how the Socialist commonwealth pro- 
posed to remedy a condition that reduced 
the productivity of the average worker by 
40 to 50 per cent, whereupon Trotsky re- 
plied that ultimately a standard ‘of efh- 
ciency must be adopted and that any 
worker failing to reach this standard must 
be denied the benefit of craft uinonism. 

To put it more bluntly, Trotsky be- 
lieved from actual experience with So- 
cialism that it would be necessary to kick 
the slackers out of the unions and leave 
them to starve in order to be able to pro- 
duce the necessities. In other words, he 
acknowledged that men will not do their 
best unless they are driven by necessity. 

The same phenomenon was_ plainly 
visible in America, especially in the ship- 
yards. As wages climbed higher and 
higher, the individual output even of old 
and experienced workers declined. 

Russia is suffering untold agonies as a 
result of the war and the lack of outside 
aid, but these agonies have been increased 
because under Socialism the Russians 
utterly failed to produce for themselves 
the things they needed. 
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According to Professor 
{. A. Ross, the decline in 
the output of the average 
Russian workman under 
Socialism amounted to 40 
or 50 per cent. Will the same decrease 
take place if Germany, France, England 
and the United States should adopt the 
Socialist mode of production and distri- 
bution? And will this decline extend to 
the farm? Surely there is no reason why 
the farmer and his help should toil hard 
for ten or twelve hours a day while the 
city industrial workers take it easy during 
six or eight hours. ‘The farmer can pro- 
duce all the food he needs for himself and 
his family with comparatively little effort. 
The Russian peasant is demonstrating 
this fact. 


Significance 
of Events 
in Russia 


Was the world in 1914 producing twice 
the quantity of food and manufactured 
commodities it actually needed? If it did 
Socialism will be a splendid thing. If it 
did not, if it lived from hand to mouth in 
1914, then the introduction of Socialism 
with its sudden and violent decline in the 
production of all commodities will be a 
catastrophe greater than the Great War. 
‘The world certainly cannot under modern 
conditions live, shelter and clothe its in- 
habitants with one-half the food, the iron, 
the clothes, the bricks and tools it has 
been producing normally. 

Unless Socialism can keep - ee 
man working with his usual or higher 
speed and efhciency in return for greater 
earnings, the advent of Socialism will 
throw civilization back three hundred 
years and depopulate large sections of the 
globe. 

That is the lesson and the problem of 
That is the reason why Russia 
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Russia. 


is in the very center of the world stage. 
If these deductions be true, the rest of the 
world in self-defense must wipe out the 
source of the impending red danger. If 
the deductions are false, full information 
concerning the actual results of Socialism 
should be made available at the earliest 
possible moment. 
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According to competent 
observers, Russia has had 
enough of Bolshevik rule. 
These observers contend 
that the masses, especially 
the peasants in the central and northern 
portions of the country and the middle 
classes in the cities, have undergone such 
privations that they are willing to adopt 
any form of government to escape from 
Bolshevism, and it is predicted that with- 
in a year the monarchy will be reéstab- 
lished in a reunited Russia. 

Basing their statements on the intense 
dissatisfaction of the suffering masses, 
these observers declare that it will not 
be necessary to send additional American 
or allied troops into Russia. They assert 
that Russia has millions of men ready and 
anxious to fight the Bolsheviks, but that 
these men lack equipment and direction. 
According to their ideas the United 
States and the allies should provide the 
equipment, allowing the Russians to do 
the fighting through which a stable gov- 
ernment is to be reéstablished. 

It certainly seems to be far easier to 
supply equipment than to send American 
boys to suffer and die in a foreign land’s 
internal quarrel. 
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Monarchy 
to Return 
in Russia 


Department Shortly after the middle of 
me a last September Bulgaria 
a - surrendered uncondition- 


Last Awake ally. On every front the 

German troops, their mo- 
rale broken, were fleeing or giving them- 
selves up. The Turkish army was de- 
stroyed and the Austrian front in Italy 
was breaking. The total collapse of the 
Central Powers was at hand. It came on 
October 5th when Germany sued for an 





Czecho-Slovak troops, having fought their way through European Russia and Siberia, march 


in the Japanese peace pageant in Tokyo. 


The news of the armistice was suppressed 


by the government for two days to protect the stock market 
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Happy members of the 116th Field Artillery, a California regiment, arriving in New York. 


armistice and a peace based on President 
Wilson’s program. All hostilities came 
to an end November rth. 

On December 5th, three weeks after the 
war’s cessation, the Department of Labor 
adopted a plan for helping discharged 
soldiers and munition workers to — 
new jobs. This plan did not originate ir 
the Department; it was worked out . 
the Council of National Defense — by 
the War Industries Board. The U. S. 
Employment Service Bulletin of December 
1oth states: “‘Reorganization of the De- 
partment of Labor from a war to a peace 
basis was undertaken by 
Labor Wilson November 26th, when he 
appointed an advisory committee con- 
sisting of heads of various branches of the 
Department of Labor to work out the de- 
tails of the readjustment. . . . . All 
indications are that the Department of 
Labor will play a great part in the recon- 
struction period.’ 

To those who had knowledge of the sit- 
uation it was patent in September that 
the end of the war was in sight. When 
Bulgaria surrendered it was privately 
predicted by well informed persons that 
peace negotiations would begin before 
Christmas. As soon as Germany sued 
for peace early in October, every doubt 


concerning the impending termination of 


hostilities was removed. 

Yet the Department of Labor waited 
until November 26th, two weeks after 
the armistice was signed, to “work out 
the details of the readjustment.” 


Secretary of 
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fighters to.get back home from Europe 


And while the Department of Labor 
was “working out the details of the read- 
justment,” discharged soldiers were “‘al- 
ready turning up in the cities, ‘broke,’ 
away from home, without work, appli- 
cants for civilian relief.” ‘This is the 
statement of Nathan A. Smyth, assistant 
director general of the U. S. Employment 
Service, the director general being John 
B. Densmore, who, at the time Smyth de- 
scribed the emergency, was doing detec- 
tive work on the Pacific Coast. 

“There is every prospect,’ continued 
the assistant director general, “that un- 
less remedial measures are promptly taken 
the sight of stranded, workless, moneyless 
soldiers will be common throughout the 
land.” 

The assistant director general was tell- 
ing the thinking part of the public nothing 
new. [Everybody except those with a 
dome of solid ivory knew a year ago that 
sudden demobilization would — throw 
hordes of “stranded, workless, moneyless 
soldiers” into the cities “unless remedial 
measures were taken.” Secretary Lane 
began working on the problem more than 
a year ago. It was discussed in these pages 
and in scores of other publications almost 
as soon as the United States entered the 
war. The only agency which ignored the 
problem was that governmental depart- 
ment charged with the duty of looking 
after the welfare of America’s workers. 

The Department of Labor did not 
wake up until prodded by the Council of 
National Defense. 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
These men were among the first Western 


Demobilization is a com- 
lic: ited, 1 intricate process. 
t involves not only the 
return of three million 
soldiers and sailors to their 
accustomed pursuits, but it also com- 
prises the task of relocating all those men 
and women who abandoned their normal 
vocations to do needed war work. In 
order to carry out the demobilization 
process smoothly, rapidly and adequately, 
it is necessary to know the total number of 
soldiers and sailors to be discharged, 
classify them according to trades and oc- 
cupations, know the total number of 
war workers and their normal vocations, 
to have accurate and complete informa- 
tion concerning the location of these war 
workers, to determinine how and at what 
rate they will be discharged and to ascer- 
tain how and at what rate the various in- 
dustries can absorb them as the plants 
return to normal peace production. Only 
when these fundamental facts are deter- 
mined can the demobilization process be 
carried out intelligently. 

Unfortunately the government knows 
none of these facts except the total num- 
ber of soldiers and sailors. All the rest is 
surrounded by deep Egyptian darkness 
through which ofhficialdom is blundering 
blindly. 

If a bright office boy were charged with 
the task of discharging a few million men, 
he would try to locate those for whom jobs 
are waiting and let them go first, keeping 
in camp those who have no immediate 


Getting the 
Boys Back to 
the Benches 
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prospect of work. Not so the Govern- 
ment. In its haste to cut expenses and 
make a showing of economy Wadiinesai 
overlooked even this elementary precau- 
tion, 

The speed with which the boys were 
gotten into the trenches was a great 
achievement, but the task of getting them 
back to the benches seems hopelessly 
muddled. 

UU 
The Tragedy It is ——- that wide- 
spread social unrest exists 
of the Man in every industrial coun- 


Out of Work try. In France the Social 


ists are trying hard to 
unseat Premier Clemenceau; im Ttaly a 
determined Socialist campaign for su- 
premacy is beginning; in Spain a revolu- 
tion has been prevented so fat only by the 
yersonal popularity of the king. And the 
nited States is not exempt. even in 
America, the wealthiest, most prosperous 
country in the world, the country in 
which every able-bodied man and woman 
has been earning the highest wages on 
record for two years, adventurous dis 
content is simmering busily beneath the 
surface. 

‘The principal cause of the discontent ts 
insecurity of employment. Modern in 
dustry has been entirely too prone to 
place men and women on the same level 
as machinery or raw material, to be put 
out of commission without thought as to 
their fate. Tt is not pleasant to lose one’s 
job when wife and children are dependent 
upon the week's earnings. ‘The mere 
prospect of being out of work produces 
the sinking feeling in’ the pit of the 
stomach that is the product of fear. Un 
employment, seasonal or the result of 
business depre sston, is the ( Nd Man of the 
Sea of modern society. Give the average 
man a reasonable wage, decent hours, fatt 
conditions, guarantee him work at. all 
times, and ninety-cight out of a hundred 
will decline to risk the wage squab in hand 
for the flock of prospec tive scarlet turke VS 
in the bush. 

Conversely, unemployment embitters 
men and makes them ready and willing 
to join any movement holding out a prom 
ise of better conditions. Under the ei 
cumstances created by the war it was of 
supreme importance to hold unemploy 
ment down to the lowest possible mint 
mum, and no branch of the government 
had greater responsibility for this task 
than the Department of Labor. lighteen 
months ago this Department should have 
begun to gather the data, to build the 
machinery and plan the constructive 
measures for keeping everybody in Ames 
ica profitably employed during demobili 
zation and readjustment. 

Unfortunately the Department of Labor 
had not the vision, the CApPacity and the 
ability to see the task and grapple with it 
Composed cither of small-caliber men 
unable to see beyond the Harrow inte rests 
of trade unionism or of theoretical re 
formers cach with his own patent cure, 
the Department had hard work to keep 
yace with the daily routine of war work. 
Really constructive planning for the fu- 
ture was entirely beyond its scope. 

The Department of Labor had a re- 
markable opportunity to render a most 
important service. Tt failed miserably. 
Its impotence once again demonstrated 


that one of the President's worst failings 
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INTEMNATIONAL FIM AE RVICE 
Wei Sun Tsoo, China’s minister to Belgium, 
who recently arrived on the Pacific Coast with 


a delegation of Chinese peace commissioners 





KEVYATONE PICTORIAL BEAVICE 
Baron Nobuaki Makino, at the head of a group 
of thirty-two Japanese peace delegates en route 


to Versailles via the United States 


is his inability or unwillingness to pick 
really big men for his cabinet. 
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Shall the country con 
tinue to turn loose twenty 
ol thirty thousand soldiers 
a day, half of them with 
out means of support and 
prospective applicants for charity? Even 
without the soctal significance of this 
rather brutal procedure, it does hot seem 
fair to pull a young man out of his job, 
turn him into a soldier at thirty a month 
and suddenly turn him loose with nothing 
but a ticket home, during a period when 
work isnot as plentiful as when he enlisted. 

Congress should recognize this injustice 
The discharged soldier 
least a full 


The Country's 
Debt to the 
ex-Soldier 


and remedy it. 
certainly is entitled to at 


month's extra pay. In addition he should 
receive an unemployment compensation 
of at least fifty ym a month for four 
months after his discharge. ‘This com- 
pensation should be paid upon proof that 
the disc harged soldier has been unable to 
hind work. Undoubtedly a good many 
loafers and rascals would draw this com 
pensation fraudulently, but what are a 
few misspent millions compared with the 
suffering and trouble that will be avoided 
through this proposed method? ‘The 
country called the boys from their work, 
It is clearly the country’s duty to take 
care of them for a reasonable period until 
they have found work apain. 

And in the meantime it behooves every 
private and public agency to work out 
ways and means by which unemployment 
in the future can be reduced to the lowest 
possible level. 

U iU 

There can be no peace in 
the world until the inhabit- 
ants of every part have 
their stomachs filled regu 
larly with nourishing food, 
Hunger breeds desperation and despera- 
tion begets anarchy. Look at Russia, 
The bread line, with bread lacking at both 
ends, was the mainspring of the Russian 
revolution. So far the course of the revo- 
lution in Germany runs ina proove exactly 
parallel to the path taken by the Russian 
upheaval. Whether Germany shall drift 
into the red whirlpool of chaos apparently 
depends upon the willingness of the allied 
nations to allow the import of food into 
Germany. 

Hoover and the Food Administration 
have made it clear that they do not want 


Don’t Save 
Fox rd for 


the Germans 


a single 
wheat, meat or fat to feed Germany. 
Whatever food surplus the United States 
has available will be needed by Britain, 
Belptum, France, Ttaly and the friendly 
neutrals. Bue there is in Argentine a 
large store of wheat with a new crop being 
harvested There is) also in \rgentine 
banks a large store of German pold. 
Hoover proposes that the German ships 
lying idle in German harbors be employed 
to carry Arpgentine’s surplus wheat to 
Germany, thereby releasing the German 
gold, improving business ino Argentine, 
creating a larger demand for American 
goods and at the same time enabling 
Germany to keep order and resume work, 
Without orderly productive work there 
can be no indemnity payments. 

In other words, Hoover proposes to let 
Germany buy food so that she may begin 
to work for the Allies. 


UU 


Signs are multiplying that 
Japan intends to bring up 
at the peace conference a 
subject of peculiar interest 
to the Far West. The 
island empire of the Far East is still smart- 
ing from the sting of the discrimination 
yractised against its nationals in’ the 
{inited States, Canada, Australia and 
South Africa, and it is probable that the 
delegates from Nippon may demand a 
declaration that all races and hues shall 
receive equal treatment everywhere, the 
color of blood being identical throughout 
the human race. 

If Japan makes such a claim, it follows 
logically that Chinese and Hindus may 


The Yellow 
Peril and 
Democracy 








\merican to save an ounce of 
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with equal right insist upon similar treat- 
ment. Wall Western America be ready to 
accede to this proposal? 

If it involves a removal or even a modi 
fication of the restrictions on Asiatic imma 
gration, the answer will be an emphatic 
NO. Yet there ts a basis upon wads a 
fair compromise could be worked out. 

It is doubeful whether the Japanese 
government has the slightest hope of being 
abl to remove the restrictions against 
Japanese immigration. Tf it has such a 
hope it will be disa pointed It can’t be 
done and won't be done. /economic com- 
petition based upon a lower standard of 
living and complicated by racial dissimi- 
larities will not be accepted by the Fat 
West, espectally since the removal of the 
barrier against the Japanese would in- 
volve an equal concesston to the Chinese 
and Tlindus. 

But it is time that action be taken to 
remove the discrimination against the 
Japanese and Chinese now residents of 
the United States. Full rights of citizen 
ship should be granted them, provided a 
way can be found to reconcile ertizenship 
with a permanent continuation of the ex 
clusive policy against Asiatic 
laborers. Lf the peace con 
ference does not take up the 
subject, the State Depart 
ment should endeavor to 
arrive at) the solution by 
special treaties, 
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What Housing We are 


we writing new 
Did for One books of life 


Mining Camp these days: 

the chiefest 
human effort seems to be 
directed to the ead that we 
need never po back to the 
old. And one of the obset 
vations we must make os 
that out compl x problems 
have almost absurdly sim 
ple solutions, continually 
amazing us that we have 
not thought of them before. 
What simpler, for example, 
than the practical applica 


Railroad atation and poatoffice at Tyrone, N. M. 


The Pulse of the Pacific 





Thie is not a summer resort. 


These are workers’ houses in a new Weatern mining camp 


built by an enlightened corporation 





planned by one of the country's beat architects 





Because the workmen had real homes, the new copper camp never uffered from a labor 


shortage, having a large waiting list when other camps were in dire need of men 
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The new town was 


tion of the academic theory 
that the home is the founda 
tion-stone of all society 

the practical applieation in 
provision of 
In short, the 
comparatively new science 


volving the 
such a home! 


of housing as an economic 
today to 


mewsure, Comes 
recopnition as vital, At 
lyrone, Ne Ww Mexico al 


place far from burdy-pur 
dies, diamond palaces, from 
boulevards and cafes the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 
had need of a town for the 
accommodation of miners, 
those clemental folk. ‘The 
corporation. knew by past 
experience that its greatest 
finanenl leak came from 
called the 


constant 
yorsonnel 


What 1s labor 
“turn-over™ the 
changing of the 
through “quitting.” Pts in 
terest lay im holding the 
men employed. Bonuses, high 
recreation centers, clubs, had missed the 
mark before. At Tyrone the company 
tried excellent housing, It 
architect 
man and an artist, it lanl out oa pre 
turesque and livable town-plit, and it 
built houses that might, without great 
ingenuity on the part of the tenants, be 
made real homes Lhe iat sult has cx 
ceeded the rostest expectations of the 
management lo the lowhest peon em 
ployee the families of the 
rm sponde d to the atmosphere of hominess 
The edifices are simple, prac tical and not 
expensive, but Cle h has its own character 
and individuality, each is comfortable, 
each is surrounded by tts little pateh of 
tillable ground and the ‘Tyrone camp, 
paying no bonuses, striking no high gen 
eral average of wages, proffering no pa 
tronizing pretties, has a waiting list of 
workmen, two or three ready and anxious 
to take each vacant provided, 
There is an example for many an employer 
of labor in out-of-the-way, unsettled 
districts, 
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AMAN- REVIEW 


APORANE BPOKE 
It does seem an economic waste for all this time 


and talent to be idled away in Holland 


When China sits down at 
the peace ti: ible and faces 
Japan, what will happen 
between these two heredi- 
lat 


The Alsace- 
Lorraine of 
the Far East 


tary enemies of the 
ease?) Will Shantung, the province taken 
from the Chinese first by the Germans 
and then by the Japanese, become an 
Asiatic Alsace Lorraine, or will if, to 


gether with sundry other Chinese terri 
tories taken from their rightful owner by 
luropean ageressors, be restored to 
Chinese sovereignty? Will Japan with 
draw from China according to promise, 
leaving the famous door wide open as she 
passes out > Will ngland agree to a ree 
vision of the Chinese tariff? Ino short, 
will the various nations which have hith- 
erto run China for their own benefit agree 
to give the hoary country that full and 
complete national independence which 
was one of the objects of the war in which 
China participated ? 

The tough and knotty questions await- 
ing the conference are 
not all of european origin. On the face 
of things China ts entitled to live her na 
without interference from the 
outside. Unfortunately, however, undet 
modern conditions no nation ts sufhicient 
unto itself. What happens on the inside 
of one country benefits or hurts all others. 
Mexico, the Central American countries 
and the West Indies are mn point, 
Right now the United States is running 
Nicaragua, Tlaitt and Santo Domingo be 
cause the family COUNTIES 
were a constant source of potential danger. 

Still, Mexico has been in worse turmoil 
for years without Causing Ameri ano inter 
ference. Mexico Wiis left alone even when 
Carranza’s oil decrees threatened vital 
spot in the Allied war program. 

China has been in the throes of a revo 
lution for years. Her national and pro 
vincial administrations are imethcient, 
rotten with graft, conducted largely by 
men who place their own selfish interest 
above the nation’s welfare. But does this 
internal confusion warrant the establish 
ment of a foreign protectorate over China? 
Is it America’s policy to assent to such a 


saws of the peace 


tional life 


Cases 


rows of these 


protectorate or foster it? 

Really, we do not know what America’s 
policy is. Looking at Mexico, we would 
say its guiding principle was non-inter- 
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ference. Looking at Nicaragua, Russia 
and other exotic and exuberantly revolu- 
tionary countries, we are incline d to be- 
lieve that forcible intervention in domes- 
tie squabbles is one of America’s great 
national pastimes 

Phe right and proper solution of this 
wroblem would be, of course, the estab- 
ater of the principle that the right of 
interference in any nation’s domestic 
affairs is dented any other single nation 
and reserved exclusively as a function of 
the proposed League of Nations. ‘The 
recognition of this prine iple, toge ther with 
the meht of self-determination as ascer- 
tained by majority vote, would solve 
many of the hardest problems arising out 
of the dissolution of old states in all parts 
of the world. If the right ofa strong na- 
to interfere at will in the domestic 
of its weaker boinc wi remains un 
blood spilled 
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tion 
affairs 


challenged, the oceans of 


during the last five years will have been 
shed almost in Vain, 
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PORTLAND TELEGRAM 


“Chickens Come Home to Roost” 





China, the Christian missions consti- 


Resend tute the best advance 
agent any I: uropean 
Imperialism = power has had to fur- 
ther its schemes of welt- 


politik in any quarter of the world. It 
was true three hundred years ago; it ts 
true today--as witness the attempt made 
by the Mikado’s land in 1916 to force 
China to allow Japan to ropapate 
Buddhism in the Flowery Republic. 

Phe French and the Portuguese squab- 
bled over the privile ve of A oy Ro- 
man Catholic misstonaries in the Far Kast 
in the sixteenth century. They kept it up 
through the next two hundred years, with 
France gradually coming out victor. ‘The 
faith was zealously guarded by the strong 
arm of the state, and Jesuit, Lazarist, and 
half a dozen others prospered in China. 

Phen under the vigorous pontificate of 


Leo X Il « the Vatican proposed sending 
a nuncio or legate--a papal — to 
China. France interposed objection to 


this innovation in F88s>5 on the ground it 
would complicate the elorts a French 
diplomacy to widen and protect the inter- 
ests of the faith. The matter was 
dropped. But in 1890 the Kaiser's gov 
ernment backed negotiations between the 
German Bishop of Shantung and the 
Pope. ‘The result was that the Holy See 
gave to Germany the right to protect her 





subjects—much to France’s chagrin, as 
her primacy in the field was lost. Italy 
followed the ‘Teutonic course and once 
more France had a setback. 

Within a few years, the German motive 
became apparent. ‘The murder of two 
German missionaries gave the Kaiser his 
chancehe took it and Kiaochow. 

Now putting this with the changed 
position of France toward the Vatican 
relations were broken off in 1907 the ob- 
ject of the Holy See in establishing direet 
relations with the Chinese Republic be- 
comes clear. With diplomatic matters 
handled directly between the Vatican and 
China, missionary work which has done 
so much for the Orient can no longer 
cloak national ambitions. It wall not be 
the tool for an unscrupulous imperialism. 
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Man is a queer critter, 
Apparently he loves to 
at him a fetish, crawl 
in front of it on his belly 
and beat his forehead on 
the ground in abject submission. Since 
the dawn of history men have made and 
unmade kings as easily as a child makes 
mud-pies. They have lifted one of their 
number on the throne, worshipped him, 
trembled at his power, kissed his feet and, 
tiring of him, they have often killed him 
as the ox ts slaughtered. Again and again 
they have proy ed that kings are common 
clay depending for thei prerogatives 
solely upon the acquiescence of | the 
equals, yet the worshipping of royal ne 
sonages as though they were appow 3 
of the deity has continued to this da 
Woodrow Wilson's grandfather was a 


The Clay of 
Which Kings 
Are Made 


humble subject of the mighty British 
king. Woodrow Wilson sat at the king’s 
table, the cleeted representativ, ol the 
richest, most powerful nation on earth. 
Woodrow Wilson addressed the king. 
But he did not say “Your majesty” ot 


“Your royal highness.” Knowing that 
the elected head of a hundred million oc- 
cupies a more exalted position than the 
hereditary, titular and nominal ruler of 
forty million, knowing the hollow empt- 
ness of royal pomp and trappings, aoe 
ing the character of the common clay of 
which kings are made, Woodrow Wilson 
declined by humble speech to give homage 
where none was due and smashed another 
precedent and ancl lressed the king as plain 


‘vou. 


“sir” and ‘ 
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LOB ANGELER HERALD 


A Job for the New Cop 
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W oman and Her War Loot 


She Has Gained More in the Last Four Years Than During All 





The war has clearly established the fact that woman is two-legged and that she 
Yet thie entry into industry is only 


can perform two-legged businces. 


the Past Centuries. 


What W717) She Do 
With Her Spoils? 


By Mary Austin 


Author of : 


The Young Woman Citizen, ete. 


The Land of Littl Rain 





an acceleration of a process going on for the past generation 


MONG the many items which 
distinguish this war from other 
wars, there is one which main- 
tainsitself superior to all ques- 

tion. It is the fact that this war is the 
only war in which women, as women 
merely undistinguished by class or coun- 
try, have gained anything. Suddenly 
after two hundred and fifty thousand 
years of militarism, they find themselves 
as a sex emerging from war with a share 
of the loot as well as the losses. In this 
unprecedented situation, men, who have 
not invariably made the best use of their 
own battle gains, are asking one another, 
and women are asking themselves, what 
they are to do with it. 

There is rather a widespread idea that 
the principal part of the woman's loot 
consists in the number and variety of new 
occupations annexed by her during war 
stress, toward the return of which to the 
Origin; il holders she is rather dispose “d to 
feel as most of the Allies feel about the 
German Colonies. But asa matter of fact 
the irruption of women into all sorts of 
untried industry is only an acceleration 
of a process going on for the past genera- 
tion 

In the United States, so far as numbers 
g0, this is well balanced by the numbers 
of young men who have been taught new 
occupations in the army, and those who 
are coming home singing the refrain of 

Kipling’s Chant Pagan, 


Me that ha’ been where I been, 

Me that ha’ seen what I seen, 
cured of garment cutting and counter 
jumping for life. And in Europe it is 
tragically balanced by the numbers who 
do not come home at all. 

Moreover, in the 
war, it is already seen that many employ- 
ments thought of as men’s on no ground 
but that wages were paid for them, are 
now seen to be intrinsically “women’s 
jobs,” puttery, finicky jobs; work requir- 
ing manual dexterity and fineness of sense 
perception; jobs that the world can no 
longer afford to let our men do, even if we 
are put to the expense of training men 
for more specifically masculine occupa- 
tions. An American labor delegation that 
went over to england in the third year of 
the war seemed to be not half so much 
impressed by the unprecedented numbers 
of women in industry as by the enormous 
saving of man power by the introduction 
of labor-saving devices such as are com- 
mon in America, made imperative by 
women’s lack of physical strength. But 
to the feminist none of these things are 
so significant nor so important to main- 
tain as the fact that even in conservative 
Great Britain it has been clearly estab- 
lished that woman is two-legged, and that 
when she t is engi iged upon two legged busi- 
ness there is no impropric ty in saying so, 

As late as 1914 it was still in order in 
England if a young woman appeared in 


protected womanhood. 


new perspective of 







This ie not a “flu mask, but the age-old symbol of helpless, 


Emancipat ion from dependency 


is not the least of woman's war gains 


Park in riding breeches, or even in 
divided skirts, if she rode astride, to write 
to The Times about it. As late as 1917 in 
New York it was almost obligatory for 
young working women to go to their work 
in skirts cut to display as much ankle as 
possible and to call attention to the line 
of the hips, with peekaboo waists and 
other accouterments — cried aloud 
at every rustle—Look, am a woman! 
And a good part of the Uidfeuley of that 
young woman in industry was to know 
what to do with the men who responded 
to the call of her dress and conducted 
themselves to her as to a woman rathet 
than as a fellow worker. ‘Today London 
excels all other cities in the number of 
bifurcated styles for women's wear, and 
in any American city can be secn on the 
poster of the Y. W. C. A., an organization 
devoted to the conservation of all that 
the world most cherishes in its young 
women, an American girl clad unabashed 
in cap and overalls. 

Feminist advocates have always recog: 
nized the necessity of eliminating femin- 
inity from women’s working clothes if we 
were to make any progress in essential 
womanliness. Vance Thompson even 
went so far as to say, in his book called 
Woman, that complete political equality 
between men and women could not be 
hoped for until women in general had rid 
themselves of the over-emphasized sex 
A Chicago employer, one of the 
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dress. 
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foremost to put his five hundred young 
women employees in uniform, reports as a 
first fruit of the experiment that the men 
workers “tre ated them with more respect.” 

. “Not in a mor: i way, but in re- 
gard to the work,” he explains clumsily, 
probably realizing for the first time that 
there is a kind of respect due from men to 
women which has nothing to do with pri- 
vate virtue. ‘This sort of personal equity 
in work is just what feminists have been 
fighting for, and failed to secure while 
they continued to emphasize differences 
in dress which have long been recognized 
as the greatest hindrance to true democ- 
racy between the sexes. 

In Europe the uniform, skirtless work- 
ing dress has done more than merge men 
and women into one common rating as 
workers; it has successfully obliterated 
lines of class and caste. 

Until you have seen it you would not 
believe how little difference there is be- 
tween an English factory 
worker and a duchess when 
they both have on brown 
denim “jumper” suits with 
rolled shirt sleeves. 


HIS liberation from 

clothes consciousness 
which has come to the 
women of every country 
engaged in the war is not 
only the most widely shared 
of women’s advantages, for 
by another great singu- 
larity it is shared also with 
the women of our enemies, 
but their retention of many 
specific occupations, such as 
farming and mechanics, de- 
pe nds on the de gree to 
which we turn the tempo- 
rary readjustment of preju- 
dice on the subject of 
woman’s dress into a perma- 
nent practice. 

It will undoubtedly have 
its value too, in ret: uning one of the most 
important and least noticed industrial 
gains, the raising of the efhctency age for 
women factory workers. 

Until the eventful year 1917, the age at 
which such workers went to the discard 
was thirty-five, just the age at which the 
sheltered woman begins to be of use to 
society. There were two or three reasons 
why this should be the case: Bad feeding, 
beginning work too young, 2nd the 


“speeding up” system. But actus! tests 
of women workers by women very quickly 
determined that one single item = out- 


This was the judg- 
‘chaps un- 


weighed all the rest. 
ment of foremen, .t'u ec 
consciously but neverth_.ess definitely 
influenced, by 2; ,carances. It is a fact 
that at the age of thirty- five few women 
who have worked since the age of sixteen 
for day’s wages present that appearance 
of “pep” upon which very largely their 
efficiency is determined. And a_ very 
large factor in their appearnace is the 
failure, through waning interest or a 
growing need to save, to dre ss attractively. 
Put these women in uniform, designed 
of itself to increase their own sense of 
fitness, and the unconscious estimate of 
efliciency rises with it. 

In Europe, especially in England, per- 
haps the most important war gain of 
women is equal pay for equal work. ‘This 


battle had been so generally won in the 
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United States that we are likely to over- 
look the fact that equal pay for women 
was actually opposed in Eaalan in the 
beginning of the war by laboring men. | 


recall as one of the most entertaining of 


sidelights on the early stages of the war 
that when delegates from Birmingham or 
Manchester used to confer with labor 
unions in New York, they would th ened 
fervidly on the domestic insubordination 
which they thought sure to result from 
the equal pay program. ‘They were 


particularly eloquent on the subject of 


the extravagances into which English 
working wives and daughters were 
plunged by having for the first time in 
their lives the whole pay envelope to 
spend. One could see, as this sort of talk 
progressed, by the furtive, rather sheep- 


ish grin that spread from face to face of 







Women serve the state best when they are 
doing productive work, such as farming and 
food raising, for to be at home in the world 
women must see something grow and develop 


under their care 


Dagos, Wops, and Jews, men born any- 
where but in America, that they had 
generally fallen in with the American cus- 
tom of leaving the family budget to the 
wife to spend. But American women 
must not forget that many of our excel- 
lent democratic usages have burst upon 
the European woman for the first time, 
and will require some sort of definite sup- 
port from us. 

| have selected for illustration this ttem 
of dress, and the things it stands for, not 
only because it represents a genuine and 
absolutely universal war gain, but  be- 
cause also it seems precisely at such 
points as this the American woman is 
likely to overlook, and so lose, the fruits 
of her war sacrifice. Vor the tendency of 
(American women, just now, 1s to stress 
the means by which this liberation has 
come about rather than consolidate the 
gains. 

\merican women are the most exten- 
sively organized women in the world. 
This fact, which has been the greatest 


factor in their development, bids fair to 
prove a real hindrance in their democra- 
tization, and certainly is one of the rea- 
sons, if not the chief reason, why their 
political gains through the war are likely 
to be much less than the gains of women 
in Europe. New Russia, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Hungary, most of the newly 
formed nations--as well as China and 
Mexico—are giving to their women the 
universal suffrage for which our women 
ask in vain. In England also women not 
only have enlarged political power, but 
political influence to a degree not yet at- 
tempted in the United States. 

At the beginning of the war about ten 
million women in the United States were 
organized, and almost as closely federated 
and affliated as our national government. 
So closely that American men remained 
very largely uninformed about the extent 
and capabilities of such organization. So 
uninformed that a prominent war official 
at Washington, when I ap- 
proached him on the subject 
of financing the woman's 
committee of National De- 
fense, complained to me that 
“They wanted money to 
spend just as they thought 
best.””, One of the organiza- 
tions on that comm 'ttee had 
raised and disbursed sixteen 
cng of money on_ its 
own behalf, but it would 
only have strained my own 
revutation for veracity to 
have made such a statement 
to a man who was hearing 


of the existence of that 
organization for the first 
time. Every member of 


any one of those women’s 
organiz: itions knows that by 
ignoring them, much more 
money and labor than was 
necessary was spent by the 
Government in reaching its 
women. But it would be a 
great mistake if the appreciation of that 
fact should lead to the intensifying of 
such organizations along the lines of sex. 

If to the ten million pre-war organiza- 
tion of women we add the four or five 
million more growing out of specific war 
organizations, we will have in America a 
more formidable sex division than exists 
anywhere among men, one that may well 
make men hesitate before conceding ad- 
ditional political power. If this should 
continue along the lines of exclusively 
feminine federation and afhliation that 
existed before the war, it could only re- 
sult in American women losing step with 
world progress. It was an appreciation 
of this danger that led our most notable 
women leaders to plead from the first for 
the merging of _ men’s and women’s 
divisions of the National Council of De- 
fense. Unfortunately this merger took 
pl: ice too late in respect to war ac tivities 
to accomplish much for the unification of 
social activities. 


S a direct result of this two-sexed social 

constitution, American women. will 
be much less directly and forcibly repre- 
sented at the final peace settlement than 
European women. So much of our time 
and attention has been taken up with 
organization that we have not kept pace 
with the spiritual energization going on 
in Europe. We have asked President 
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Woman and Her War Loot: 


Wilson to appoint a woman delegate to 
the Peace Conference, but it is a regret- 
table fact that we have no woman in 
America who has such a hold on the world 
consciousness as, for example, Jane 
Addams had before the war, or as Mrs. 
Pankhurst has in England. Actually a 
yolitical exile at the beginning of the war, 
Mrs. Pankhurst was given larger powers 
to mobilize English women for war ser- 
vice than was conceded even to our 
nationally appointed women’s committee. 

That we have had such women as Jane 
Addams, Mary Sunkovitch and Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman in the United States is 
evidence enough that the spirit of social 
prophecy is not wanting among 
American women. But we have 
never taken any pains to develop 
it or give it the scope necessary to 
make it effective in our political 
life. Every concerted effort of 
women in America to raise other 
women to social effectiveness has 
been touched with the American 
weakness for “putting things 
over.” 


WW" have women who are 
experts at organization, 
raising money, in 
achieving a characteristically 
\merican “high visibility” in prac- 
tical affairs. But if there is any 
\merican woman who can gather 
up and express our woman sense 
of world issues as President Wil- 
son has expressed our men’s con- 
cepts of world democracy, the 
general public does not know 


experts in 


who she ts. 

Yet to present to Europe such a 
woman just now would be the 
next best thing American women 
could do. We have done our 
part in practical war work and 
ina good spirit, but it would be 
the sheerest. self-flattery to say 
that we have done any be tter 
than the women of other warring 
countries. The one advantage 
we have over them is, that hav- 
ing suffered less, being further 
removed from active sources of 
anxiety for food and housing, we 
are able to look for and give ex- 
pression to the general principle s 
of human conduct which must 
guide the situation. 

Actually the situation of women, 
as women merely, is more critical 
than it has been since the time of Charle- 
magne, Never since then has the disequi- 
librium of population in civilized countries 
been sogreatasitis now. Official estimates 
give us ten million as the number of men 
Whose lives have been laid down on sea 
and land. ‘Ten million 
from home and husbands and children. 

How shall they be accommodated in 
the economic order? Tlow. shall they 
make their contribution to society, seeing 
that they can no longer make it in terms 
of children? Finally, how shall the excess 
of feminine population be kept content, 
not to become, through the complete dis- 
location of its natural interests, a source 
of social unrest? 

The movement to have unmarried 
women ret: un thei ‘Ir war jobs i in othces and 
factories is not enough. Working at the 


same things men work at isn’t by itself 


enough. Working for the same wages 





odd mutilated men. 


women cut off 


Women, to be at home in 
l hey must see 
> under their 

must be 


won't do it. 
the world, must produce. 
something grow and deve 
care, In other words, tl 
psychologically accommoc..e: 4. 

We hear a great deal about the million 
All oul pe lO“ Nicals 
are choked with plans for their happmess 
ands rehabilitation. But ten million 
women mutilated in their affections, their 
profoundest instincts! 

So far the only practical attack on this 
problem has come from two sources. It 
from England where, very 
to the activities of Mrs. 
being made to 


has come 
largely owing 
Pankhurst, 


plans are 








The uniform, skirtless working dress has done more than It 


merge men and women into one common rating as 


workers; it has brought about a new personal 


equity between these workers 


utilize the productive energy of women in 


food raising. Mrs. Pankhurst, being 
statesmanly to the highest degree, knows 


women serve the state best when 
they are taking care of something. 

Schools for women farmers are flourish- 
ing and plans for providing unattached 
women with land are maturing. 

Secretary Lane has a comprehensive 
land scheme developing in America, but 
so far it has all been in the interests of 
returning soldiers. Soldiers’ widows and 
orphans are not excluded from it, but it 
will require intelligent codperation on the 
part of women everywhere to make the 
national plan answer the present woman 
need, Farming, more than any other 
occupation, gives scope for the nursing 
instinet of women. ‘That is why | empha- 
size the skirtless dress as the chiefest, the 
most unquestioned of our war gains, be- 
relation to the likeliest 


that 


cause of its 
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outlet for woman's productive energy. 
Other opportunities to utilize the sur- 
plus mother-energy of the world will un- 
doubtedly grow out of the new apprecia- 
tion of the value of children to the state, 
and the practical value of public health. 
In Kurope the stigma of illegitimacy, 
which was the greatest curse ever visited 
by civilized peoples on innocent childhood, 
practically disappeared during the first 
year of the war. The right of fatherless 
children to full care and thoughtful at- 
tention has been conceded not as a senti- 
mental theory but as a matter of prac- 
tical administration. ‘The care of parent- 
less children, the new profession of public 
health which has grown up rap- 
idly, will undoubtedly provide 
satisfactory occupations for child- 
less women of the future. But the 
number of such positions open to 
the ten million surplus women of 
today is utterly inadequate. 

The only other practical sugges- 
tion for utilizing the surplus 
woman population comes from 
Germany, and is one of the reasons 
why the war has been fought. It 
is a proposal to keep the women 
at their work of child-bearing 
either by raising the status of the 
unmarried mother or by creating 
a new form of “lateral marriage” 
which is a practical polygamy. 

We must do justice to the 
German women by saying that it 
does not yet appear to what ex- 
tent they have acquiesced in the 
program imposed on them by their 
war leaders. But certainly the 
German women’s wail for food 
would have had more response 
here if they had accompanied it 
by the assurance that their chil- 
dren, if saved by us from starva- 
tion, would not be permitted to 
grow up an offense and menace 
to the family. 

There is a collection of docu- 
ments at Washington illustrating 
the German attitude on the prob- 
lem of restoring their own equi- 
librium of population which ts in 
its way as appalling as_ their 
method of decimating the popu- 
lations of the occupied countries. 
begins with the edict of a 

German general in a Polish city 

by which the German Government 

offered to buy boys at one 

hundred and fifty marks and 
girls at one hundred—note the thrifty 
‘Teutonic distinction of value—and to ac- 
celerate sales, turned a hundred thousand 
families out of their homes. ‘The list con- 
cludes with two or three other little edicts 
on the increase of the population, not 
possible to reprint. 

But it would be a mistake for 
American women to this over as 
another Hun atrocity, too alien to our 
own point of view to deserve attention. 

We must bear in mind that deeply 
rooted in Central europe is the attitude 
of mind which makes this possible, which 
finds its opportunity in the present crisis. 


grave 


pass 


YEAR ago, when the Y oung Wome n’ Ss 
Christian Association was arranging 
tohave its book, The Young Woman Citizen, 
written, a questionnaire was sent out to 
various women’s discover 
what phases of reconstruction work most 


colleges to 
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interested the young American woman. 
It was arresting, though perhaps not sur- 
prising, to find that this question of un- 
married motherhood was one of them. 
And nobody was answering it. Partly 
because, as | have suggested, our women 
leaders are too much taken up with prob- 
lems of organization and specihe policies, 
and partly because of our tendency to 
think of it asa point of morals and as such 
ruled out of discussion. ‘The proper ap- 
proach to this question of 
the surplus woman is socio- 
logical. I _ ae 
Whether you argue for or 4 
against unmarried mother- 
hood, it is impossible to escape 
the evidence of history that 
whenever, and to the degree, 
that monogamy has been 
threatened it has meant loss 
of dignity, loss of power and 
loss of freedom to the women 
of that country. Whatever 
you feel of the injustice of 
depriving ten million women, 
through no fault of their 
own, of husbands and chil- 
dren, you can not escape the 
conclusion that if Germany 
institutionalizes any of her 
tdeas for keeping up the Ger- 
man population, and these 
ideas spread by contagion 
through Europe and possibly 
the Americas, as Bolshevism 
seems to be spreading, all 
womanhood will be threat- 
ened with insidious disaster. 
It is not enough for Ameri- 
can women to rest compla- 
cently in’ their) comparative 
exemption from woman. sur- 
plusage. Europe ts too close 
to us now to count on im- 
munity from any sort of social 
disorder that may spring up 
there as a result of this war. 
Bolshevism, anarchy, and all 
seeds of social dissolution find 
fertile ground in the lives of 
women cut off by war from 
their normal relation to 
society. If American women 
by reason of better education 
and greater freedom have any 
light on these problems, it 1s 
time now to organize it and 
make it availible for the 
women of the world. al 
Already American women 
have scored a point in the 
superior “socio physi a1” 
morale of their sons in the army and navy. 
I have to invent that word to express ex 
actly what I mean, certainly not meaning 
that American men are any braver, more 
patriotic or trustworthy than European 
men. But on the whole, they are cleaner. 
It has been impossible to escape the im 
pression this has made on the European 














press. One of the favorite English pie- 
tures of American boys is a group of 
Jackies, all agrin to show their beauti- 


fully kept and perfect teeth. Our daily 
tooth-brush drill is commented on as 
something quite surprisingly worth adopt- 





ing. ‘Their clean skins, and their clean 
language on topics on which most Euro- 
pean men permit themselves a great deal 
of laxity, has surprised even such a widely 
acquainted and observant man as Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. And Mr. Kipling is 
entirely frank in attributing this to the 
fact that American boys are “brought up 
by women.” You gather that heretofore 
Mr. Kipling has not considered tt an un- 


mixed advantage to be brought up by 


Py M: . M ran whi TS 





The little boys that long ago 
Came riding down the sun-splashed hill, 
On country roads I used to know 


Where soft the summer winds still blow, 
And meadow larks are singing still, 


The little boys went far away; 

‘The warm wine of a nation’s cheers 
That sent them singing on their way 
Is in their blood again today, 

‘The nation’s welcome in their ears. 


They left their horse and spurs and quirt, 


They left their boyhood’'s sweet romance, 


And went away in khaki shirt 
‘To bear the wrack of blood and dirt 
In combat on the fields of France. 


And safe was I and free from fear, 
O little boys that used to be; 
You guarded all T hold most dear; 
On land and sea and in the air 
You fought afar for mine and me! 


O little boys of long ago, 

Your homing ships are on the wing, 
And eagerly we greet them, though 
Deep in our wistful hearts we know 

It is not boys but men they bring! | 


women. He is surprised, with true British 
bluntness, to find that it has not impaired 
their fighting qualities, and that an Ameri- 
can soldier can efficiently kill a Hun for a 
viece of beastliness of which he speaks, as 

Ir. Kipling says, “choosing his words like 
a girl.” 

Enough has been said in the public 
press on the attitude of our army toward 
the most decimating of diseases to make 
it unnecessary to go into further details. 

What it all comes to is this: the Ameri- 
can woman has placed herself before the 
world in a position to take the lead in all 


a —— 


J he Little Boys . 


problems which 
have to do with the home and the family. 
For the moment this is of more impor- 
tance than that she has made so many 
million Red Cross bandages or collected 
so many shiploads of old clothes. 


solutions of post-war 


In the new nations taking shape in 
Europe some millions of women will come 
into full citizenship. It is important to 
reach those women, to communicate with 
them on the things that really matter to 

women everywhere. It is a 

fact that the American Com- 

mittee on Public Information 
1 has, to an extent notgenerally 
appreciated, realized this, and 
has been friendly to women 
propagandists. But partly 
through the disposition mani- 
fested by women themselves 
to depend upon organizers, 
upon soc iologic al machinists 
rather than on social prophets, 
and partly because of the 
notable scarcity of prophets, 
not much has been accom- 
plished. Actually there are 
more European women ex- 
pounding Bolshevik and other 
radical doctrines in the United 
States than there are Ameti- 
can women setting forth 
American ideas and ideals in 
europe. If the American 
does not correct this discrep- 
ancy the American women 
must see to it themselves. 

Inquiring among the women 
of small towns as to what 
seems to them the greatest 
invariably 


= = ? 









war gain, I get 
one of two answers, often 
both. ‘The first is, a sense 


of being equal to emergency, 
to large 6 wos on. short 
notice. The other is the 
realization that it isn’t simply 
“our best women” who have 
something to contribute, but 
that every sort of woman has 
something. 
Since we have so many 
sorts of Murope an women 
among us it might turn out 
that through them we might 
approach the women of our 
Allies much more fundament- 
ally. Everybody knows that 
it wasnot the highly respec ted 
and widely known commis- 
4 sions we sent to Russia who 
= accomplished most in’ Rus- 
sian politics, but the poor 
and poorly considered Russians who 
had lived long enough in the United 
States to acquire our faculty for “putting 
" without being touched by 
our way of thinking. On the whole, since 
women are agreed that the sense of 
spiritual community 1s the greatest of 
their war gains, it would seem that the 
next greatest would be their own strate- 
gic position in the unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to influence the world spirit. It 
is to be hoped, it is expecte sd, that they 
will rise to it as efficiently as to the earlier 
more practical occasion. 
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Mrs. Wilcannon lifted the instrument with a shaking hand and her face quivered with a new suspense 





here the Apple Reddens 


HE maid who admitted O’ Kelley 

to Mrs. Wilcannon’s apartment 

on that especial Sunday afternoon 

was new. She was also young, 
pretty and unsophisticated. Where she 
should have been discreet, she was im- 
pulsive; where she should have adroitly 
inquired, she went freefoot. 

“Mrs. Wileannon at home?” asked 
O’Kelley before surrendering his hat and 
stick 

“She’s in the parlor. Go right in,” said 
the new maid agreeably, and O’Kelley, 
proceeding thus along the hall, entered 


By Fannie Heaslip Lea 


Tilustrated by Laura A. Armer 


Where the apple reddens 
Never pry 
Lest we lose our Edens 


Eve and I! 
Browning. 


Mrs. Wilcannon’s drawing-room unan- 
nounced, 

The new maid departed next day, ag- 
grieved and without a character, but 
that 1s neither here nor there. Fate had 
already done with her. 


O' Kelley, as has been said, entered the 
drawing-room unpreceded by so much as 
a stumble, and Mrs. Wilcannon, in order 
to receive him, had hurriedly to with- 
draw her hand from the perfervid clasp 
of a young man in irreproachable gar- 
ments, bearing upon his fairly inadequate 
features the stamp of Literature. 

“How do you do?” said Mrs. Wilcan- 
non. She blushed deeply, which took at 
once five years from her young thirties. 

“How do you do?” replied O’Kelley as 
stolidly as any woman’s heart could wish, 

The young man, upon being presented, 





Here is a story by the author of that charming Christmas tale in our January number, ‘‘’Neath the White and 


Scarlet Berry.” 
ita strong story. 


Some object to it as a sex story and too true. 


But our manuscript readers do not agree about ‘‘Where the Apple Reddens.’”’ All consider 
Others approve it as helpful and uplifting, 


and declare that its truth is a thing to be glad of. It all depends upon what answer Mrs. Wilcannon was gomg 


fo make to O’Kelley when the telephone rang. Tell us what you think she was going to say. 
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contributed a bow and a mumble and 
eventually Nenabahd, 

Behind him a silence settled. 

O'Kelley looked at the fire, slipped a 
little lower in his very comfortable chair, 
and crossed his legs. ‘Then he looked at 
Mrs. Wilcannon, shook his head, and 
smiled. 

“Don’t do that!” 
sharply. 

She sat on a wide old davenport whose 
peacock chintz and mahogany surfaces 
threw into high relief her smooth brown 
hair and the great, brown, milkmaid eyes. 
Like the roses among which the peacocks 
strutted, her mouth was pink and petal- 
curled, but her chin was wrong, soft 
and deeply indented, the chin of Judy 
O'Grady on the face of the Colonel's wife. 

When O’ Kelley still smiled, not speak- 
ing, she sna »ped her fingers at him. 

“That's all I care,” she said recklessly, 
“for whatever it is you're thinking.” 

O' Kelley did not SAY whit he wis 
thinking. He continued to look an 
amused and faintly perplexed considera- 
tion. 


said Mrs. Wilcannon 


N a table beside him stood a bowl of 


re “d roses, deeply colored and fragrant. 
A volume of verses lay open. O'Kelley 
lifted it and read the title with a grimace 
of unspoken comment. On the wall be- 
hind Mrs. Wilcannon’s head a Japanese 
print, the Great Wave of Hokusai, caught 
the firelight sharply. ‘The twilight of 
December, gray and early, dimmed the 
windows of the warm little room. 

“He was just going,” said Mrs. Wil- 
cannon and turned on the opal-shaded 
light at her elbow. 

“Sitting down, wasn’t he?” O’Kelley 
suggested humorously. 

Mes. Wilcannon opened her lips and 
shut them again. 

O'Kelley stroked his chin. 

“Will you tell me,” he said gently, 

“merely as a matter of honest, masculine 

curiosity, does it interest you, having 
your hand held— kissed, I suppose—by 
a cub like that, eh?” 

“He wasn't—’ 

“Oh, come,” 
than ever, “be 
information.” 

Mrs. Wileannon lifted her 
denly and set the pretty but incongruous 
chin. 

“About as much,” she said distinctly, 
“as it interested you to kiss the young 
Dudley girl at her sister’s dance last sum 
Remember?” 


said ( )’ Kelley, more gently 
a sport! [’m asking for 


eyes sud- 


mer. 
“H’m’ph! I didn’t” 
“Oh, come,”’ mocked Mrs, Wilcannon 


unex rectedly, “be a sport, Mark!” 

“Hm ‘ph! said O'’Kelley again. He 
shifted his feet and grinned thoughtfully 
at the fire. 


“Man,” he offered at last, “is by nature 
polygamous,” 

“So,” said Mrs. Wileannon, “is wo 
man.” 


O’Kelley grunted from the shock. 
“Meaning polyandrous, [ suppose.” 

“Oh-—words!” said Mrs. Wileannon, 
“vou know well enough what [ mean. 
You don’t feel like tea?” she inquired 
resentfully, 

“No-—can’t say Ido. Why?” 

“Be scause I don't feel like giving it to 
you.’ 

“Don’t mind if I smoke, do you?” 

“Not in the least.’ 


‘hear it, 
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O’Kelley rolled and lit a cigarette. 
His smile “faded. 

“Where'd you get that bit about femi- 
nine polygamy?” he demanded. “It’s 
all rot, you know,” 

“It’s true,” said Mrs. Wilcannon stub- 
bornly. 

“Well, you're the last woman on earth 
I’d expect to hear it from.” 

“W ry?” 

I always thought you were 
wich old Wil.” 

“So I am.” 

“But woman is by nature 
eh?” 

“That doesn’t seem so funny to you 
when you say it about men.” 

“Ditkerent thing altogether,” 
O'’ Kelley calmly. 

“Just because men say so—and like to 
think so-—doesn’t make it so.” 

“Upon my word!” said O’Kelley. He 
got up and stood with one elbow on the 
mantle-shelf, looking down at Mrs. Wil- 
cannon’s bent brown head, 

“Do you suppose,” she cried suddenly, 
a little edge of fierceness to her voice, 

“that one of us is satished with one of 
you-any more than one of you is satis- 
fied with one of us?” Then she caught her 
breath and laced her fingers together, 

“L wonder if | know the:truth when I 
” said the man before the fire. 

“You're an unusual man if you do,” 
said the woman on the peacock daven- 
port. 

He looked at her, once more stroking 
his chin. She lifted her eyes as far as the 
scarab in his tie and looked away again. 

“Well, Lucy!” he said softly, half to 
himself. 

Vell, Mark!” she retorted, 

O'Kelley whistled a bar of 
Aida” between his teeth. 

“T’ve known you seven years,” he said 
at last. “You've been married six, and I 
always supposed that as a contented and 
dutiful wife you were Griselda’s great- 
grandmother. Aren't you happy?” 

“Mostly.” 

“Anything wrong 
Wil?” 

“Not a thing in the world.” 

“Where is he this afternoon?” 

“Playing bridge with the Stevenses. 


love 


polygamous, 


said 


“Celeste 


between you’ and 


I didn't feel like bridge. It bores me 
awfully.” 
“Besides which-young Adonis was 


due eh?’ 

Mrs. Wileannon played with her rings 
and looked at the fire moodily, 

“No,” she said. “Oh, no! Not in the 
least. He just happened in, He's Sylvian 
Voe, by the way, and a very nice boy. 
Ile writes verse lot of it. ‘That little 
book on the table is his.” 

“Ve-es,” drawled O’Kelley. “So I 
gathered. Does he always happen in so 
effec tively ‘io 

‘The wide brown eyes lifted with a new 
and naked frankness. 


“No,” said Mrs. Wilcannon. briefly. 
“Do your” 

O'Kelley laughed—a sudden Celtic 
chuckle. He left the hearth for the dav- 


enport, and seated himself with 
the eyebrows that absently asked per- 
mission, 

Mrs. Wileannon faced him 
space of pei acocks and roses, her eyes un- 
smiling, her fingers busy with the gold 
band of her wedding ring next its attend- 
ant diamond, 


across a 


a lift of 


“Well?” she asked at last, a little de- 
fiantly. 

“Pm looking at a stranger,” O’Kelley 
explained, ‘“Where’ve you been keeping 
her all this time?” 

When she did not answer, he laughed 
again. 

“Who'd a’ thought it! 
coolest” 

“Mummy 
unexpectedly. 

“Whi at?” 

“You thought I was a mummy” she 
repeated. “Of course—you thought be- 

cause | was a woman--a nice woman 
why the day that I married, the blood 
stopped running in my veins, didn’t you? 
No matter how hard [ had lived till then, 
you thought that with the marriage cere- 
mony, Wil rose up and blotted out my 
whole horizon—like a cloud coming ovet 
stars, didn’t you? Don't laugh.” 

“My Lord! I’m not laughing,” said 
O’Kelley quickly. “Of course you lived 
hard enough in a nice woman's way. 


The sweetest, 


’ Mrs. Wilcannon supplied 


You could have married any one of half 


a dozen men—I'm not sure” he paused 
re lectively, a half humorous question in 
his look, “I’m not sure you couldn’t have 
married me,” 

“I’m not sure I couldn't,” said Mrs. 
Wilcannon quietly. She added half under 
her breath, “But I was never sure 
could,” 

“What?” 

Mrs. Wilcannon smilec 
cushion at her back. 

“Do you know you have rather a mad- 
dening smile,” O' Kelley | observed irri- 
tably after an interval. “Now, what in 
the devil did you mean by it that time?” 

“Nothing,” said Mrs. Wilcannon, 


he asked sharply. 
and shifted a 


HE firelight reddened the walls and 

drew a heavier fragrance from the 
roses on the table. A clock in some other 
room struck six, the sound fell faintly. 

“How early the dark comes now,” 
mused Mrs. Wilcannon. Her attitude, 
even the inflection of her low voice, was 
once more the fine perfection of conven- 
tionality. ‘After all, are you sure you 
wouldn't like tea? It might be rather 
comfy.” 

“I'm absolutely sure I don’t want it,” 
said O'Kelley. “Neither do you. Come 
back to what we were talking about. I 
don’t understand you. You say you're 
in love with your husband. The world 
our world—certainly thinks so, yet in the 
same breath you tell me—you infer 
that other men still exist for you, emo- 
tionally speaking 

“And that roses still bloom and that 
and that sugar is still 
sweet—and silk still soft--and that fire 
still burns-—all of which,” said Mrs. Wil- 
cannon with a smoldering flash of the 
quiet eyes, “must be a staggering sur- 
prise to you, I’m sure.” 

O'’ Kelley whistled softly. 

“How many of you are there, Lucy?” 

“Too many for one man to know,” 
said Mrs. Wileannon and turned her wed- 
ding ring round and round upon her finger. 

“Then when you're going to shows with 
Wil-—or golfing with him-—-or sitting here 
by the fire as I’ve seen you do sometimes 

you're not so happy as you look?” 

“You're wrong. I’m perfectly happy. 
But I’m also very happy when I’m danc- 
ing with Phil Brooks—or when Mr, Voe 
is showing me his verses or when-of 


stars still shine 
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“Will you tell me," asked O'Kelley gently, “does it interest you to have your hand held by a cub like that?” 


when,” said Mrs. Wileannon, her gaze 
innocently wide on the man’s intent face, 
“when [I’m talking by the fire with you 
like this.” 

“Oh, you are?” said O' Kelley. 

“Yes,” she added thoughtfully, “Lam. 

“You mean you've more sides than 


one?” 
“Of course 
“All women think like you?” 
“Probably not,” said Mrs. Wilcannon. 
“LT really can’t tell. They don’t usually 
admit it. I don’t usually admit it my- 
self, A peculiar set of circumstances led 
up to this confession, didn’t it? You 
know the psychological moment they are 
always talking about in books—” 
“You're right,” said O'Kelley curtly. 
“It has a look of Fate. If [hadn't come in 


and caught that unlicked cub pawing yout 
hand, | should never have dreamed—" 

Mrs. Wileannon traced the outline of a 
rose upon the chintz beside her with the 
point of her forefinger. 

“Every man,” she murmured, “should 
have at least don’t you 
think?—in his gray old life.” She went 
on hurriedly before the look that flashed 
into O’ Kelley's eyes We're taught, you 
know-—-from our cradle—to be all things 
to all men; then we marry and all at 
once, like a conjurer putting yards and 
yards of ribbon into a tiny roll of paper, 
we're supposed to cram all the things we 
can be, into the life of one man; it isn’t 
easy—sometimes I almost think it isn’t 
possible.” She broke off abruptly, het 
color rising. ‘What are we talking about? 


one dream 


Why should you what | think? 
Suppose you did see that silly boy hold- 
ing my hand--what of it? He'd been 
reading me a poem he'd written, and he’s 
young thing. He tdealizes me 
frightfully. It won't hurt him, and I like 
it--once ina while. Wil never holds my 
hand now. Why should he? He's past 
that stage Ile thinks I am, too, most 
likely. Anyhow, it’s less than nothing to 
you--all this-—-why are we talking so 
much about it? T can’t imagine.” 

“LT can,” said O’Kelley grimly. “Be 
cause it occurs to me that of these differ- 
ent selves you're revealing, one may be 


care 


a nice 


open to conviction.” 
“One may be—don’t be absurd, Mark!” 
said Mrs. Wilcannon faintly. 
(Continued on page 54) 








Maxwell McNutt (left), chief counsel for the defense, examining Warren K. Billings (right). 
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Judge Frank H. Dunne in the background 


The Mooney Case 


Billings is Tried for Murder and Convicted 
By Walter V. W oehlke 











ROMPTLY at 1:30 
on the afternoon of 
July 22nd a Prepar- 
edness parade began 


The preceding article introduced the three outstanding figures in this 
celebrated case, the outcome of which promises to have a profound 
influence on the direction of the radical movement in the United States 


and far beyond its borders: 


he had seen a short man 
with a suitcase on the 
corner of Steuart and 
Market. ‘This man, accord- 


moving up Market street, 
San Francisco’s principal 
thoroughfare. Compared 
with the number of partici- 
pants in other cities, it was 
not an imposing parade. 
San Francisco had been 
apathetic on the Prepared- 
ness issue. The event had 
been postponed three times 
because the backers found 
it hard to obtain support. 
Nevertheless the Socialists 
and ultra-radicals fought the 
Preparedness movement 
bitterly, holding an anti-Preparedness 
mass meeting two nights previously. 
Scores of letters and postal cards had been 
,eceived by the managers, participants and 
newspapers threatening dire happenings 
to the paraders, but these anonymou: 
warnings were not taken seriously 

A little more than half an hour after the 
start of the parade the unexpected hap- 
pened. Thirty feet from Market on 
Steuart street, a short block from the 
parade’s starting point, a bomb ¢ xploded. 
IX persons were killed outright, four died 
later, and more than forty others were in- 
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endeavoring to protect the prosecution. 
reader a complete picture of this internationally famous case, a picture 
drawn without prejudice, as an impartial analysis of the elements which 
have given the case its world fame.—The Editors. 


Mooney, the defendant, an ultra-radical, a thorn in the side of the 
trade unions until his trial, now put forth as representative of labor’s 
cause against capital; Fickert, the prosecutor, a politician without finesse 
or subtlety, kept in office by the labor unions, now denounced by them as 
the tool of capitalists; Older, helmsman of the defense, one of the ablest 
radical journalists in America, friend of the poor and down-trodden 
and champion of the McNamaras and their successors in direct action. 

In these articles the author is neither supporting the defense nor 
It is his aim to give the 


jured and maimed. ‘This was on Saturday 
afternoon 

That same afternoon a shabby indi 
vidual, evidently a down-and-outer, tried 
to climb over the ropes around the scene 
of the explosion, stating that he had a 
COMMUN ation to make to the police 
sergeant, but the officer pushed him back. 
On Monday morning, before a reward had 
been offered, this same individual ap- 
peared at the special bomb bureau opened 
by the police department to trace down 
the perpetrators of the crime, and stated 
that a few minutes before the explosion 


ing to the down-and-outer’s 
statement, was acting 
queerly, moving his head 
from side to side as though 
it were on a pivot. The 
man put the suitcase down 
on the sidewalk close to the 
wall, walked to the door of 
the corner saloon, pushed 
it open and talked with an- 
other man who left the booze 
emporium. ‘The short man 
compared his watch with 
the clock on the tower of 
the Ferry building and 
separated from the others. 

The man who made this statement was 
John McDonald, a trapeze performer who 
had been crippled for life ty a fall, who 
was doing odd jobs, working in restau- 
rants, ete,, for a living so scant that he 
had to stay in cheap lodging houses or the 
Salvation Army barracks. His story in- 
terested the ofhicet in charge, Police Lieu- 
tenant Goff. Producing a number of 
photographs of known or suspected dyna- 
miters, he asked McDonald to examine 
them. MeDonald, according to the 
officer, picked out the photograph of 
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bebe yo K. Billings, a young radical who 
hed already been sent to the penitentiary 
vor carrying a satchel full of dynamite on 
a Sacramento street-car, as the man who 
deposited the suitcase on the sidewalk. 


When McDonald saw the photogr: i of 


‘Thomas le Mooney, according to Licu- 
tenant Goff, he identified it as a_pic- 
ture of the man who came out of the 
saloon and joined Billings, except that 
the man he had seen did not have the 
mustache he wore when the photograph 
was taken. 

MecDonald’s statement thus led the 
police directly to the two principal de- 
fendants. Four days after the explosion 
Billings was apprehended in a hospital 
clinic where he sought treatment for 
eczema, and two days thereafter Thomas 
Mooney, his wife Rena and I-Xdward Nolan, 
their friend, together with Israel Weinberg, 
a Russian Jew who had become driver of a 
jitney bus, were placed in custody. The 
foundation was laid for the world-wide 
controversy Ovel the Mooney Case. 

The proceedings began with frequent 
interrogations of all the defendants in the 
style and manner used by police officers 
everywhere. At all hours of the day and 
night the defendants claim they were 
brought forth, subjected to rapid-fire ques 
tions from several interrogators working in 
relays in the hope that the accused might 
make dami ping admissions, contradict 
themselves or break down and confess. 
After the quintet had been indicted by the 
grand jury, they were let alone. Six 
weeks after the aah dees on September 
ith, Billings was brought to trial before 
Judge Frank H. Dunne. 

Through his work in the graft prosecu- 
tion of 1906 Judge Dunne had acquired a 
country-wide reputation. 
and his cohorts endeavored to block the 
course of justice through their control of 
the sheriff's office, Judge Dunne incurred 
the bitter emnity of all the elements of 
power and wealth by heeding Heney’s 
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John McDonald, who told immediately after the explosion 
of having seen a short man place a suitcase on 
the spot where the bomb went off 


The Mooney Case: 


When Ruef 








request for the appoint- 
ment of an elisor to take 
charge of Ruef’s person. 
Setting his determined jaw, 
he stood like a rock and a 
tower of strength to the 
prosecution throughout 
the years when entrenched 
privilege fought with all 
its tremendous means to 
escape conviction and pun- 
ishment, when every arti- 
hice that money could buy, 
every Weapon that wealth 
could forge, was brought 
into play to end the pro- 
ceedings which threatened 
the integrity and the lib- 
erty of some of the greatest 
heures in San Francisco's 
highest business and finan- 
cial circles. Without Judge 
Dunne’s firm stand for 
truth and justice, without 
his determin: ition to deal 
out even-handed justice 
to rich and poor alike, 
Heney and Burns could 
not have lifted the lid that 
hid the municipal corrup 
tion, could not have ex 
posed the conditions which 
gave Tliram Johnson a 
state-wide reputation and helped him to 
wage his successful campaign to remove 
corporation influence from the — state 
government of California. 

During the graft prosecution and con- 
tinuously thereafter until Mooney was 
tried Fremont Older, then the radical 
editor of the Bulletin, was a staunch pet 
sonal friend and unvarying champion of 
Judge Dunne. Like Older, so the bar 
and voters of San Francisco knew and 
respected the integrity, the fairness and 
the ability of Judge Dunne; term after 
term he was re-elected practically without 
effort or campaigning of any kind. 

Be fore this veteran 
judge, nationally known 
for his courageous refusal 
to admit that wealth and 
position were entitled to 
special consideration at the 
bar of justice, Billings was 
placed on trial. 

By the time the court 
proceedings began, — the 
heat of indignation aroused 
in San Francisco by the 
bomb murders had cooled 
off. The events in the 
outside world were too 
vast, too intensely inter- 
esting to keep public at- 
tention focused for very 
long upon purely local 
affairs. ‘The carnage of 
the Somme battle was at 
itsheight. ‘The gray Ger- 
man tide was beginning 
to roll through the Car- 
pathian passes into the 
plains of Rumania. ‘The 
Sussex had been torpedoed 
and it was becoming ap- 
parent that the United 
States was daily drifting 
nearer to the vortex of the 
great War. So, when the 
Billings ¢ began, San 
Francisco’s attention was 
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Judge Frank H. Dunne, known nationally because of his 
courageous stand againat predatory wealth during the 


draft prosecution, before whom Billings was tried 


divided to such an extent, the tele graph 
wires carried such a mass of important 
news, that the reports of the Billings tral 
did not receive the space and the position 
in the hewspapers they were entitled to 
under normal circumstances. 

The trial proceedea like any ordinary, 
humdrum murder case. There were no 
demonstrations defendant 
On the contrary, his friends among the 
radicals filled the larger part of the court 
room because they came earliest, brought 
their lunches and stayed through the day, 
declining to chance the loss of their seats 
during the noon recess. Robert Minor, 
the New York radical who had crossed the 
continent to become treasurer of the In 
ternational Workers’ Defense League, 
took up collections for the defense fund 
even in the court room, 

‘| homas Mooney had been secretary of 
thisorganization when it endeavored to free 
Ford and Suhr, the 1. W. W. leaders con 
victed of murder after the Wheatland hop 
vickers’ riots. ‘The organization had col 
ected funds for the McNarmara brothers 
and had undertaken the defense of Schmidt 
and Caplan, the two men who had 
helped the younger McNamara to buy 
the dyn: imite with which the Los Ange les 
Times building was blown up. ‘This same 
radical organization also had defended 
Billings when he was convicted of trans 
porting dynamite on a common carrier in 
Sacramento during the series of dynamit 
ings that marked the course of the elec 
tricians’ strike against the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, and it had undertaken 
to help Mooney when he with two others 
was indicted for having high explosives in 
his Osse ssk nm. 

Maxwell McNutt, attorney for every 
radical in trouble, was chief counsel for 
Billings. In a letter to Frank P. Walsh, 
the Kansas City attorney who has lately 
taken the place of Clarence Darrow as 
the brightest legal star in the crimson 
firmament, Alexander Berkman, the an- 
archist sentenced to the penitentiary for 


against the 
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obstructing the operations of the draft 
law, deocotkeil McNutt as the best lawyer 
available for the purpose on the Pacific 
Coast. McNutt was assisted by two other 
attorneys. 

To meet the extra expenses arising out 
of the bomb cases, the county supervisors 
appropriated the sum of $2500, followed 
later by $1500 more. For the prosecution 
of the McNamaras the Los Angeles 
county supervisors appropriated $85,000. 

The selection of the jury, drawn from 
the regular venire, occupied very little 
time. Chief Defense Counsel McNutt, 
having practised in the same department 
for several years as assistant district at- 
torney, knew many of the prospective 
jurors, their history, their qualifications 
and leanings. When the jury finally was 
sworn in, he still had left, unused, four 
peremptory challenges with which he 
could have put out of the box four of the 
venire men without assigning any cause 
for their removal. So little did either 
side fear the effect of public opinion upon 
the twelve men that they were allowed to 
go home throughout the trial, the court 
merely giving them the usual admonition 
not to discuss the case with anyone. So 
devoid of heat, passion or partisanship 
were the proceedings that many specta- 
tors and some of the jurors had trouble 
at times in keeping their eyes open during 
the prolonged questioning of technical 
witnesses. 

Right at the beginning of the trial Judge 
Dunne incurred the displeasure of the 
prosecution by declining to admit as evi- 
dence any testimony tending to show that 
the defendants were anarchists and that 
the multiple murder was the result of an 
anarchist conspiracy.- His ruling, stren- 
uously objected to by the prosecution, 
forced the district attorney to confine his 
efforts solely to the production of proof 
that Billings was at the scene of the crime 
and had placed the deadly suitcase. All 
reference to the political and economic 
views and theories or to the past record 
of the defendant was eliminated. 

The star witness for the prosecution 
was John McDonald. After it had been 
established that the victims had been 
killed by the explosion of a bomb con- 
sisting of a four-inch iron pipe probably 
fourteen inches long and filled with an 
explosive, the threaded caps at either end 
having been perforated to admit the de- 
tonating electric wire and the contrivance 
being surrounded by a quantity of wash- 
ers, ball bearings and cartridges of .22, 
.32 and .38 caliber which were hurled in 
all directions. John McDonald testified 
that around two o’clock he had seen Bill- 
ings come up Steuart street from the direc- 
tion of Mission, that Billings carried a 
suitcase, put it down on the sidewalk near 
the elevator door leading into the base- 
ment, walked to the corner, pushed open 
the swinging doors leading into the saloon 
and was immediately joined by a man 
whom McDonald identified as Mooney. 
After Mooney had repeatedly looked at his 
watch and compared it with the clock on 
the tower of the Ferry building the two 
separated, according to McDonald. In 
his testimony before the grand jury Mc- 
Donald stated that Billings cut through 
the parade across Market street and that 
Mooney followed him a little later in a 
slightly different direction. Thereafter 


McDonald went down Market street to 
the Alameda cafe at 34 Embarcadero— 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


which is the euphonious Spanish name for 
the San Francisco waterfront—where he 
bought a glass of buttermilk. While he 
was in the restaurant the explosion oc- 
curred. Later he saw that the wees went 
off on the exact spot where Billings left 
the suitcase. 

The defense proceeded at once to im- 
peach McDonald’s damaging testimony. 
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Diagram showing the salient points mentioned 
in the testimony. No. | indicates the point of 
the explosion. No. 2 designates the dental 
building at 721 Market street, four-fifths of a 
mile above the scene of the murder. The 
Eilers building, where the Mooneys appeared at 
1:58 p. m., is at No. 3. The Ferry building is 
shown at No. 4 


Three lines of attack were chosen. Frank 
Sumney, a barber, was placed on the stand 
by the defense and testified that McDon- 
ald on the afternoon of the explosion or 
the following morning had been in his 
shop and said to him: 

“Tt seems to me like ina dream. I saw 
a man walk out and set down a suitcase; 
then I looked in the saloon to see the time 
and walked half way up the block when the 
explosion went off.” 

The barber also testified that a week 
later McDonald said to him: ‘When 


these fellows go over the road and I get 
my divvy, back to the East for me.” 

On still another occasion, so the barber 
related, McDonald told him that he was 
getting three dollars a day for his work. 
Iwo other witnesses, employed in_ the 
barracks of the Salvation Army, testified 
that McDonald had in their presence ex- 
pressed the idea that after the trial he 
would ‘‘go East on the cushions and have 
a piece of change left.” 

When Sumney, the barber, was under 
cross-examination he became so nervous 
that he could barely repty to the ques- 
tions. His memory failed him. He could 
not remember a word of the three conver- 
sations except McDonald’s damaging 
statements, and these were categorically 
denied by both McDonald and the police 
officer who accompanied him on the last 
two visits to the barber shop. In connec- 
tion with this line of testimony the prose- 
cution admitted that McDonald was be- 
ing kept at a hotel at the expense of the 
police department. The importance and 
the financial condition of the witness were 
such that the prosecution was unwilling 
to run the risk of having him drift or be 
spirited beyond its jurisdiction. 

To offset the insinuation of the defense 
that McDonald was testifying for money, 
the prosecution produced four witnesses 
who related that on the afternoon of the 
explosion, before any reward was offered 
and before he had seen an officer, McDon- 
ald told them of having seen a short man 
deposit the suitcase on the spot where the 
explosion occurred. These witnesses 
clearly brought out the fact that McDon- 
ald almost immediately after the explosion 
had related substantially the same story 
that he told on the witness stand. 

The second line of attack consisted in 
the assertion of the International Work- 
ers’ Defense League that McDonald was 
a drug fiend. This charge was never made 
in court and, though proof should have 
been easily obtainable, not a shred of 
evidence to support the accusation has 
ever been produced. 

The third line of attack was centered 
upon alleged contradictions in Mc- 
,Donald’s testimony and upon the con- 
flicting statements in the evidence of 
McDonald and other witnesses. The 
principal conflict arose out of the inabilit 
of practically all the witnesses to eeahiish 
exactly, definitely and to the minute the 
time at which certain events occurred. 

The normal individual is not so con- 
stituted that he goes through life watch 
in hand, taking mental notes of the hour 
and the minute at which certain events 
that do not concern him take place. 
When he is asked to fix the time long after 
the occurrence, he is bound to be more or 
less vague and indefinite. If he is able to 
fix the precise time, he is invariably asked 
to state the reason why he remembers 
with such exactness, just as McDonald 
under cross-examination was led to state 
that his attention was directed to the 
defendant because Billings was acting 
suspiciously, as though he had stolen the 
suitcase or was playing a practical joke 
on someone. 

In the Billings and the Mooney cases 
the element of time during the half hour 
preceding the explosion was of supreme 
importance. Through a photograph it 
was conclusively proved that Mooney 
and Mrs. Mooney were on the roof of the 
Eilers building, more than a mile from the 
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scene of the explosion, at one or two min- 
utes of two. If Mooney and Billings 
placed the deadly suitcase, they must 
have done so long enough before two to 
leave sufficient time for Mooney to travel 
more than a mile that he might be on top 
of the Eilers building by 1:58 

During the Billings trial McDonald’s 
testimony gave the impression that he 
had seen Billings and Mooney deposit the 
bomb suitcase a very short time before 
the explosion, probably at 2 0’clock. ‘The 
photograph showing the Mooneys on a 
roof more than a mile away at practically 
the same time had not yet been enlarged 
and analyzed. But McDonald was not 
positive of the exact time. [le had no 
watch. He had no means of definitely 
fixing the time. Before the grand jury 
he testified that he arrived at the corner 
of Steuart and Market about twenty min- 
utes to two. In the Billings trial he 
thought it was eight or ten minutes to two, 
perhaps under pressure of the prosecution 
to bring his arrival closer to the time at 
which he had estimated having seen Bill- 
ings leave the suitcase. Throughout the 
Billings case the prosecution, as the tran- 
script of the evidence shows, endeavored 
to make other witnesses admit that they 
had notseen the suitcase until very avd 
before two, McDonald’s estimate. 

But it did not work. ‘There were too 
many witnesses who had seen the suitcase 
standing agi uinst the wall, ten, fifteen and 
twenty minutes before two. In spite of 
itself the prosecution was saved en a 
blunder that might have invalidated the 
entire structure of its evidence. Nor did 
the defense display greater acumen. 
Through its own witnesses it demon- 
strated that McDonald’s estimate was 
incorrect and that what he saw must have 
occurred not later than 1:40, thus giving 
Mooney ample time to reach the Tilers 
building _ 1:58. 

Major W. J. Watson was called by the 
defense to prove McDonald’s time esti- 
mate wrong. Major Watson, a G. A. R. 
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Mrs. Estelle Smith, who positively identified Billings as a 
visitor in the dental building, where he climbed 


to the roof with a suitcase 
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veteran, testified that he arrived at the 
corner of Steuart and Market at about 
1:25 or 1:30. Finding the street practi- 
cally empty, he walked around for a 
while, came back, found the street well 
filled with G. A. R. veterans and the 
women’s auxiliary who were to march in 
the parade and, around 1:35, he noticed a 
suitcase which closely resembled one he 
owned. He saw it several times, wanted 
to move it with his foot to see if it con- 
tained the flags a comrade had promised 
to bring down, saw a boy near it and 
made remarks about it. The last time 
Major Watson saw the suitcase was just 
as the order came to fall in line. Approxi- 
mately twenty minutes after this order, 
when the G. A. R. division was marching 
up Market street, a block from Steuart, 
the explosion occurred. 

During the severe cross-examination of 
McDonald the defense de- 
veloped that he left the cor- 
ner of Steuart and Market 
just astheG. A. R. division 
was forming in line, before 
the division was moving, 
thereby establishing indi- 
rectly, through the wit- 
nesses and the questions of 
the defense against the 
opposition of the prosecu- 
tion, that McDonald must 
have seen Billings and 
Mooney at the scene of 
the crime not at two but 
not less than twenty min- 
utes before the explosion 
occurred or around 1:45 
at the latest. 

In subsequent _ trials 
McDonald clung to. his 
original estimate and 
placed the time of his ar- 
rival around 1:40, just as 
he had testified before the 
grand jury. Lengthy and 
oft-repeated cross-exami- 
nation failed to shake his 
story, which was corrobo- 
rated by numerous wit- 
nesses who saw and de- 
scribed the suitcase. 

The defense endeavored 
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Thomas O'Connor (right), of counsel for the defense, showing Herbert Wade (left), school 
principal of Hawaii, a photo of 721 Market street, to locate the spot where 
Wade saw Billings go into the building with a heavy suitcase 


to counteract the suitcase testimony by 
the evidence of Dr. J. Mora Moss, who 
saw a cylindrical object twelve feet in the 
air and rather slowly falling downward 
just before the explosion, but the testi- 
mony failed to impress the jury. 

The same element of uncertainty as to 
the time of vital events entered into the 
testimony of Estelle Smith, the assistant 

of a dentist at 721 Market street, about 
4000 feet distant from the scene of the 
explosion. Mrs. Smith, according to her 
oft-repeated statement put out by the 
defense, recognized Billings from a pic- 
ture in a newspaper as the man who had 
been in the dental office with a suitcase 
prior to the explosion. Her employer 
urged her, according to this same state- 
ment, to tell the district attorney about 
her knowledge, both because it was her 
public duty and because it would adver- 
tise his business. Mrs. Smith objected. 
She was afraid that a nasty murder trial 
in which she had been implicated would 
be exposed, and she was not mistaken. 
In the pamphlets of the defense her spotted 
past is laid bare mercilessly and every 
incident is painted in the blackest colors. 

However, Estelle Smith testified before 
the grand jury and in the Billings case. 
Summarized, she stated that a man carry- 
ing a suitcase came into the building, 
which is a two-story structure opposite 
the headquarters of the Parade Com- 
mittee, requesting permission to go on 
the roof to take pictures for the Chronicle. 
This man she positively identified as 
Billings. After leaving him alone for 
awhile, she returned and found him agi- 
tated and nervous, complaining of not 
feeling well because of the heat. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Smith she asked him to sit 
down, raised the window, gave him a glass 
of water and wiped his face with a wet 
towel. When she suggested that the suit- 
case be put into the laboratory, Billings 
exclaimed: “My God! Don’t touch that! 
It might strain the lens.” 

Shortly thereafter Billings went 
through the light well onto the roof, one 
Louis Rominger helping him with the 
heavy suitcase. She met him again when 
he came down, Billings explaining that 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Problems of the Peace Table 


A Primer of Simple Facts for Thinking People 


PUROPE WAKES UP HUNGRY 

N a ertis in South Aftiea, Sit 

Francis Vane remarked: “bing 

land is asleep; when she wakes 

up she will be very hungry.” 
This saying sugpests one phase — of 
economic distress now imminent in 
hurope; but there are many others 
also. When Europe wakes up she will be 
not only hungry, bute bankrupt and dest 
tute, with all her old traditions dis 
credited and out of jome|e Among other 
things, the nations responsable for this 
condition will learn that debe ina heavier 
burden than defeat, that exhaustion of 
national Prestipe through hiph-handed 
violence means paralysis of future trade, 
and that rum and devastation come more 
ceastly than reconstruction 

When Lurope counts the cost and 
makes out the bills she will hnd that the 
damages, direct and indirect, following 
the rape of Belgium, will not only bank 
rupt the Central Powers, but even exceed 
the actual resources of continental Lurope 
Those who try to solve the problems 
rawed by the war tind themselves obliped 
to choose between (1) the demands of 
absolute justice, (2) the question of what 
iw expedient for the world as a whole, and 
(3) efforts at vindtetive retribution 

It in true that the promoters of fright 
fulness are now all unhorsed and helpless 
It is moreover true that the people of the 
criminal empires can cham a sort of alibi, 
for none of the wat lords ever fele bound 
to consult them. But on the other hand 
these same peoples had, asa whole, gladly 
relinquished control of ther own affairs 
in the interest of greed and glory It was 
an unpardonable fault of the German 
nation that it allowed itself to become 
merely an appendage to an irresponsible 
adventurer it had no hand in choosing 
A people which accepts such a situation 
Must accept its inevitable result nu 
tronal collapae and disgrace. Lhe motto 
of every autocracy, Conn 1ounly or not, is 
that of the Bourbon King, Loum XV, 
“After us the deluge rr 

It is now for the conning conference at 
Versailles to control the delupe as far as 
may be; to save from the wreckage what 
ever of the framework of law, finance and 
society the New Era can adjust to its 
idealistic purposes, The first questions 
concern the status of the new-born repub 
lies. In so far as these are centers of 
liberty our sympathy goes out to them 
Democracy clasps hands with democracy 
the world over The fall of the dynasties 
cleanses the airy makers of hate, the 
sources of hate pass with them. 

So much forthe political phases of 
change. What of the economic outlook? 
Here the situation is far more complex. 
The prosperity of the world depends to a 
large extent on the prosperity of each of 
its component parts. ‘The normal func 
tioning of all is checked by disease or dis 
order anywhere. Business interests, as 
well as those of science and art, intersect 
every frontier. Each of us, in his degree, 
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II. The Economic Situation 





has a braneh ofhee im every other nation 
One must have very narrow interests in 
deed if some part of them do not reach 
beyond his own country, ‘The emilized 
nation Which ean be econommeally or an 
tellectually suffictent unto ttself must be 
very lutpe, as great as the United States, 
or very maigotheant, like Liechtenstem or 
Nndorra, but selfesufficteney cannot, an 
either case, be real or permanent 


ARE TRADE WAKS COMING? 


lo illustrate the economme problems 
which may atiwe through simple changes 
of frontier, let us take a concrete example 

Lorrame for iwstance, Politically, Lor 
raihe titust po back to France Her hine 
people have “raged coldly” (‘Le Lorrain 
rave a frou’) undet repression for forty 
seVeh Veurs and deserve them freedom 
Lut during there yeats of servitude the 
economic status of Lorraine has changed 
Her barren pastures underlaid by tren 
ore have gamed enormously in value, for 
which fact German rule is of course not 
to be thanked, Lt was from a couple of 
British chemists, Thomas and Gilehrine, 
that the Germans learned, in 187K, to 
smelt the refrac tory ore (Minette) and to 
free the tron from ats harmful phosphorus 
so as to feat for the making of steel, “Thus 
outof the once nepleeted ore beds of Hast 
ern Lorrame, Germany has drawn intecent 
years nearly eighty per cent of all her tron, 
The deposit extends from Lorraine north’ 
westward through Luxembourg to Briey 
and Longwy in France. During the wat 
German ironemongers made energetic use 
of their opportunities in the new district 
opened up to them by military occupa 
tion, Loexploit Briey while they had the 
chance served two purposes at once the 
robbery of France and their own enrich 
thent Now they have lost Briey, and | 
trust Lorraine as well. Serves them right, 
no doubt, but the economn problem re 
maims. Wall the steel industry languish 
in Prussia or cross the frontier into France? 
Will France try to absorb the iron trade 
or will she paralyze it by taxes and re 
atrictions? And then again, will Prussia 
retaliate by shutting out coal from 
lrance? Are we to expect the trade wat 
Which may be stimulated into actual 
strife by those who have political ends 
to serve! 

| use Lorraine to illustrate a situation 
which may be imminent in any of the new 
republics which flash acrons the sereen, if 
they adopt the old claim of unbounded 
sovereignty, Will these build apainat one 
another tariff walls such as kept Germany 
divided against herself for many genera- 


tions?) Will the iron and coal of 


Silesia be kept for Silesta’s own 

consumption, or will it be freely 

exchanged for the fish and dairy 

products of the Republic of Hol 
stein? Will Saxony, Westphalia, Rhein 
land reciprocate with Austria and Ba 
Vathal 

Three essential elements in the real 
greatness of Germany have been the abo 
lition of interstate tarts, the untheation 
of laws and the building of universities 
with a world outlook Mueh of this, 
dating from the early part of the ning 
teenth century, was the work of Steim, 
greatest of German statesmen, beside 
Whom Bismarck appears as a. tortuous 
timeeserver, 

The later submergence of Germany's 
Propressive advan CN WHS due to the en 
croachments of the doctrine of force with 
its unrestricted mulitariem 

Natural trade between the different 
states must be retained by the German 
democracies if they are ever to regain 
them lost financial inteprity, But if free 
exchange from state to state is good for 
Germany as we have found it to be good 
for the United States it cannot be bad 
for the whole ot hurope, a district in the 
opprepate not much larger than our Own 
country, In faet, the erying demand of 
urope is reciprocity, [ts territory is 
crossed in every direction by compli ated 
frontiers These HCONPCUOUS lines may 
be necessary historically or politically, 
but not one of them should be a “Chinese 
wall” of an “impassable chasm.” Say 
rather a bridge for natural trade, as well 
as for the passage of ideas, 


CHINESE WALLS IN FUROPI 


This view does not involve the question 
of “protection to home industries’ as we 
use the phrase in America. Any tariff, 
whatever its purpose, is an indirect tax 
and in its degree an obstruction to com 
meres, But whatever its evils, we have 
practised it in moderation, Our tariff 
adjustments are mainly a domestic affair, 
certainly with no international animus 
We have never framed a cut-throat tarifl 
with the deliberate purpose of injuring 
some other country But retahatory 
tariffy have been notorious curses in bu 
rope, Various economists, German and 
French, and recently Henri Lambert of 
Belgium and George Brandes, the Dane, 
have denounced the cut-throat tart as 
the arch enemy of peace. Its possibili 
tics for harm will be greater in the future 
than in the past, as commerce and travel 
bind the nations more closely together, 
A free interchange of products between 
France and Germany, between Germany 
and Russia, and among the Aunstro= 
Balkan states would take away the sting 
from thei political relations, The great 
est source of friction between Russia and 
Germany lay in a tari on grain imposed 
by the Kaiser in utter disregard of Ruse 
sian interests and amounting in fact to 
an actual levy of tribute, Whether they 
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Thiea map shows the impending readjustment of European boundaries along nationalistic lines 


almoat entirely ahut off from the sca, Hungary and Ceecho-Slovakia are landlocked and Juyo 


“window on the Adriatic” 


deponite from the induatrics depending upon them, 


will tor not, the nations of Europe are of 


one body, dependent on one another just 
asthe individual man rests back on human 
society, As Lambert has said “Men must 
cooperate that IN, PFORTENR ~ Or fight “4 


UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


HE Cyzecho-Slovak republic, 

prising Bohemia and Moravia, now 
appears as a fact accomplished, however 
far may be its army on the one hand and 
its President on the other from tty capital 
at Pressburg This readjustment de 
prives the old Empire of Austria of its 


com 


glans works, its iron foundries and most of 


its mines, while the new rock-encireled 
state has itself no outlet toward the sea. 
But the dismemberment of the former em 
pire will make little economic difference 
to Austria or Hungary, if commerce re 
Mins rect yrocal, if, for example, they can 
frecly exchange valley products for the 
minerals of the mountains, With ad- 
Verse trade arrangements, however, pros 
pects of mutual harm loom large. 

When the thirteen colonies of America 


had gained their freedom, each one of 


cases with much heart 
burning gave up its separate army, its 
right to levy tariffs and its special citizen- 
ship Some rights were retained by each 
state -it has not always been quite clear 


them <in some 


indicated by the map. 


How will these difficult economic 


but the rough angles of 
abated The 


just which one 
separate soveremnty 
concessions made at the outset, formed 
the framework of our constitution 
Furthermore, the face of union on self 
denying terms has contributed more than 
any other single clement to the prosperity 
of America, Nowhere else in the world ts 
the range of unchecked natural trade so 
broad asin the United States 

Lhe welfare of the states of Central and 
astern Europe, whatever form they may 
finally assume, will depend on their de 
rree Of economic as well as political union 
a 1912 Jules Froelich of Lorraine in 
sinted that the Pangermanist League with 
its mortgage on the Emperor, was the sole 
obstacle to the “United States of Eu 
rope.’ Now that imperial power has 
lapsed, the states will find it to their own 
interest to draw near to each other, sub 
stituting industrial coOperation for polit 
ical rivalry. Disarmament and reciprocal 
trade will serve An Ou beginning Inter 
changeable citizenship, the next forward 
atep, will find itself long obstructed by 
racial traditions and historic memories 

In 1898 the greatest Russian states 
man, Sergius Witte, explained the unex: 
ampled prosperity of the United States 
by her immunity from internal military 
rivalry. “Suppose,” said he, “that each 


were 


I'he new nationalistic lines aleo separate « 


Through thie rearrangement the bulk of Russia is 


Slavia ia almoet ready to fight Italy for the 
ome of the moat important iron ore and eval 
probleme he sulved at the peace table? 
of the states there independent 
As are thone of I rope, would the tfevente 
of North America exceed its expenditures 
as it does today > Would trade and indus 
try flourish there as they now do?” and 
he pietured the brilliant future possible 
* vans ity power to “puide the bert 
yart of the globe,” if its states could only 
Soon to trust and to cooperate, mate ad 
of “industriously preparing for the Day 
when it would rain metal,’ 


were aN 


ACCESS TO THE SEA 


Hk independence of Poland in turn 

ives birth to serious economn prob 
lems; for about Warsaw in centered a very 
large part of the Russian industries, espe 
cially along textile lines. Moreover, be 
fore the war, these industries were lirgels 
financed and controlled by German enter 
prise, Furthermore, up to tort most 
German operators drew their capital 
largely from Trance, for the thrifty peas 
antry found that foreign loans yielded 
higher interest than investments at home 
But Franee will not loan much to Get 
many for years to come, nor will the 
capital of any region flow freely into cen 
tral Europe. Meanwhile what will be 
the attitude of Poland to German trade 
demands? And what will be Germany's 
response? (Continued on page 62) 















What Japan needo ie a Hoover 





The Government realized the fundamental dangers in the situation and subsidized rice was sold to the needy at prices within their reach. 







When Brown is Red 


The Rice Riots in Japan and Their Real Signifcance 


Serious riots have broken out 
everywhere in Japan, due to the 
high prices of rice, Martial 
law may be declared in several 
of the larger cities if the police 
demonstrate their inability to cope with 
the situation 

O said the radio message flying 
across the world. 
“Take the advice of a Yankee 
friend and stay indoors.”” So said 
the hotel clerk when [ inquired about the 
riksha fare to a certain suburb. 

Now it is characteristic of Yankee 
temperament that the thing one ts pro 
hibited from doimg is the thing he wants 
And this was a party of Yan 
who wanted to po 


most to do 
kees myself included 
out after dinner and see the sights. In 
stead, we must stay shut up in the hotel 
like disobedient children ino an upper 
chamber? Not much! Halfia dozen red 
blooded Yanks, fresh from the fortnight 
confinement of the steamer, should be a 
match for anything in the line of mobs 
folks took it into thei 
noddles to cook up. You bet! We told 
the hotel clerk to hike upstairs and 
spend the evening with his head under 
the bedquilts. We had eaten a man for 
breakfast every morning lately in’ the 
States. We thrived on bloodshed. We 
were going out in search of riots. 

So we went searching for riots. We 
searched all evening for them, On all 
sides We saw preparations for the coming 
victence, Shopkeepers were moving thei 
portable property indoors Others were 
hastily Boar ah up their plate glass win 
dows or strengthening the shutters before 
their store fronts. “Tt reminds me of the 
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By William Dudley Pelley 


good old days back in America,” one man 
declared, “when property owners nailed 
everything down or carried portable 
things indoors the evening of July third 
or the night: before Hallowe'en.” But 
though we searched carefully no riots 
could we find. Finally we met a man ina 
riksha, urging his human horse back to 
his hotel with all the anxiety of an old, 
lady trying to get home from a lawn party 
before a shower. 

“Back to the Tavern, boys!” he cried. 
“Back to the Tavern! A mob is due to 
attack Hotel street tonight at twelve- 
thirty. Play Safety-lirse!” And his 
riksha went around a corner on one wheel. 

We scuffed back to the hotel, sat around 
and waited. A sizeable crowd had gath- 
cred by twelve-thirty, but it was only too 
apparent by then that they were there to 
hear pratis the beautiful music of the 
Russian orchestra on the mezzanine floor 
of the hotel At twelve forty live the 
musicuins folded up their instruments and 
departed and the crowd melted away, 
Angry with Japan for not living up to its 
reputation, we slammed mto bed. 

The night was ridiculously quiet. 
Along toward morning we were awakened 
by shouts outside, We sprang up and 
went to the windows expecting to be met 
by a brickbat. Upon inquiry we learned 
that one of our boat passengers had been 
out looking for ice cream, discovered 
Japanese sake, tried to get into his hotel 
room through a window and been ejected 
by an infuriated husband from an apart- 





ment where he emphatically 
did not belong. Otherwise a 
leasant night’s slumber was 
lad by all. 

We awoke the following morning to 
scan the early papers. ‘There had been 
riots in ‘Tokio, Kobe, Kyoto and other 
places. Some rice shops had been gutted. 
A few rice elevators had been fired, 
Several hundred disturbers had been ar- 
rested. We hurried up to ‘Tokio to view 
the devastation siaaell by the mob. ‘The 
most alarming thing we discovered was a 
hole in a window of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House about as large as a finger- 
ring Where a piece of trap rock had splin- 
tered the pane of glass. 

| couldn't help wondering what that 
street and store would have resembled 
the morning after, if a regular, rip-snorte 
ing, little old Yankee mob had clawed its 
way through the vitals thereof. Verily 
it would have fared better with Sodom 
and Gomorrah in the Judgment than with 
one of those! 

Now it often happens that just when 
we are not looking for a thing is the time 
that we happen across it. So it proved 
with my rice rot, 


‘T ten o'clock the next evening I had to 

take aooriksha--much against the 
man's protest--from my friend's house to 
the station. My way led through a mile of 
one-story unpainted wooden buildings 
set along the sides of narrow pravel-cov« 
ered streets and then through a good- 
sized park. My riksha man hurried along 
vartly, perhaps, because of a fear which 
| knew nothing of, and partly because de- 
lay might miss me my train. 
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The park seemed deserted until we 
suddenly turned a corner of shrubbery 
and came upon ia weird congestion of ex 
cited people talking together in’ little 
knots--silhouettes beneath the same 
hazy Japanese moon, 

“Do shita no desu?” L demanded of my 
riksha man, 

“Rice riot!” he gasped, trembling all 
over and making to get away. “Wata- 
kushi wa o-isogt desul” or words to that 
effect. 

“Not on your tintype, old top,” said I, 
“let's stick around a bit and see what 
happens. V'll take the nexe train.” 

will never forget that scene — the hazy 
Japanese moon above, the weird shrub 
ery of that park, the silhouettes with 
their naked limbs, hatless heads or cheap 
kimonos gathering around, talking: ex 
citedly with now and then a merry peal of 
laughter ringing out, and the veut of a 
thousand gefa or wooden sandals in the 
crushed trap rock of the parkway. 

Finally out of the hubbub IL divined 
that some one was making a speech 
making a speech to the crowd seated on a 
post that protected the shrubbery. He 
was not an especially brainy-looking party 
and in his attire and position, to me he 
Wil ludicrous. Ile Wil dressed in a one. 
piece garment which resembled a Yankee 
nightshirt. He had a very American 
straw hat on the back of his head and he 
was in grave danger of falling off the post 
into the shrubbery. But he was jabbering 
hinety words to the minute and evidently 
making himself understood, 

Someone replied to him from the crowd 
around him. Fora few minutes they made 
it an argument. ‘They became real ex- 
cited over their subject. 1 was looking 
fora fisthght. Instead of that, man num- 
ber two seemed to declare that if man 
number one would come along with him, 
he'd prove his contention, an number 
one climbed down from the post and 
started, And the crowd came along. 

It was a mob in action—-one of the ter- 
tible mobs which would be reported in the 
sensational papers of the next day to 
prove that Saton was in the throes of 


¥ 


Brown is Red: 





As they went along, gathering momentum and numbere, somebody began to sing. It was a mob 


in action, one of the terrible mobs the reports of which go to show revolution in Japan 
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We hurried up to Tokio to view the terrible 


devastation caused by the mob. The first 
thing we saw was a hole in the window of the 


Methodiat Publishing House 
At the left: A ticket for subsidized rice 


some kind of revolution. I did not know 
it at the time. If I] had, I wouldn't have 
believed it. Everybody was so preposter- 
ously happy and = good-natured about 
what they were doing. Women were 
everywhere in evidence. As they went 
along, gathering momentum and numbers, 
somebody started to sing. It reminded 
me of a joyous election crowd just after the 
ballots had been counted back home. 

We got out of the park and crossed a 
wide public street. ‘The little white-uni- 
formed figures of police began to scoot 
and scurry in our van. I learned after- 
ward they were frantically sending for 
help. One good big Murphy or O’ Burke 
would have knocked a few heads together 
and sent that mob home to bed in four 
minutes. But this being a riot of the first 
water, a Whole charge of the light brigade 
was going to be necessary to bring order 
out of chaos. 

Crossing the main thoroughfare, the 
mob took a diagonal street of narrower 
proportions. I didn’t know it, but the 
crowd was headed for some rice shops. 
As they went along they certainly en- 
joyed themselves. Scattering out loosely 
in front instead of presenting the solid 
phalanx of closely-formed destruction 
which the mob in almost any other coun 
try presents for business, some of the 
rioters played tag, leap-frog and other 
games. It wasn’t a mob ora riot. It was 
a pienic. Because responsibility couldn't 
be fixed individually, the law was simply 
off for a few hours and everybody was 
out to have some fun. 

Occasionally, as it passed along, the 
tinkle of glass sounded from side to side 
where an unprotected window fell afoulofa 
brickbat. But they were very harmless 
brickbats. ‘The worst was no bigger than 
the Cee size pieces of trap roc k laid down 
before the wheels of an American steam- 
roller as the basis for a macadam street, 

Finally the rice shops were reached. 
It was light here—for the illumination 
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from the second stories of the buildings 
shone down on the crowd, For the test 
time some of the rioters noticed a for 
cigher present Buc instead of ACIZIN 
him and tearing him limb from limb, 
those who recognized him for either an 
Englishman or Yankee laughed and 
looked sheepish and silly and slunk away 
The one pose of a Japanese before an 
Anglo-Saxon is dignity Like a boy 
among his elders, feeling the growing 
pains of youth, who thinks to make an 
impression by looking herce and dignihed 
and important, so these people try to 
make up for what they feel they lick in 
comparion with Anglo-Saxon character 
and culture, by presenting a terrible front 
which, | may ay fools no one but them 
selves, And for a foreigner to cateh a 
Japanese acting undignified and “kid 
dish” or even kicking up his heels and 
having a natural pood time, was a lament 
able breach of nationalism, So they 
either moved off where LT couldn't. see 
them, or struck a sudden pose and seemed 
to all intent to frown 
upon the proceedings 


LIS same fecha of 

sheepishness, How 
that the shops were 
reached, seemed to 
permeate the whole 
crowd They hal tl 
rived, bute having at 
rived, just what) was 
it they were expected 
todo? Noone seemed 
to know, There was 
an awkward pause, 
They wanted to be 
herce and awful and 
bloodthirsty, but the 
poor souls simply 
didn’t know how le 
wasn't in them, Tere 
was Japan “behind the 
Ihe city Was 


SCCNEN 
back from the sea 
board Ihey never “ 
supposed an Anglo 
Saxon was around af 
Anglo» Saxon — critics 
had been, they cet 
tainly had nothing to 
do with the main conduct of the mob. 
These people had read in thew sensational 
newspapers that riots had occurred in 
other provinces on account of the high 
wices of tice, Being a nation of school 
ean and requiring periods when they 
simply must blow of steam, they had 
seized upon the pr ICON of Tice AN AN CACUNG 
to have some fun, They were showing 
their souls in their play, which no amount 
of posing or heree frowning before the 
other world nations could ever wholly 
cover up, 

While | was thinking of these things, 
someone pot a board off the rice-shop 
window, and next the glass was molt one 
Someone inside upstairs let out a howl of 
terror, and a than appeared On an upper 
balcony brandishing a sword which he got 
from the-Lord-knows-where, since it was 
a regular Civil War pattern and wouldn't 
have killed even a German. Someone 
shouted to the man who had climbed 
through the smashed window and begun 
throwing out quantities of rice into the 
street. He came out hurriedly and landed 
on all fours. Thereat the crowd in the 
atrect exchanged extensive conversation 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 
with the sword-waver up on the baleony, 
Then the street was veined with white 
uniformed figures wearing two-foot swords 
that glistened in the second-story light. 
The police had arrived, And they began 
to arrest people indiscriminately. 
judged it was time to po, might be 
tukenin as German propagandist, Twent 

laughing sadly to myself. The liwless 
ness of the riot had been simply sickening! 

Now, lest the chim of facetiousness be 
land at my door and because | do not wish 
to convey the HWNpression that Japan's 
rice riots are Wholly a joke and a farce and 
there is nothing economically wrong with 
the little hand empire of the Fast, T want 
to send a word back home as to just what 
iS happening here in Japan, why these 
PIOTN Cathe about, how the y affect Japan's 
place inthe Par Kase and the world war, 
and whether there will be more of them 
There is a woeful amount of inoranee in 
America about what in really happening 
out here in the ar bane, 

Picking up some New York papers here 





money cover the high price of rice, just as the women of New York's East Side 


‘ ’ oat 
tipped over peddlare carta in protest before Hoover etraightened things out 


in Tokio the other day, some of us in 
dulged in a lot of amusement over the 
rceuaons aseribed by the editorial writers 
of those papers for the soe ial disturbances 
recently rife in’ Japan. One said they 
were due to the activities of German 
avents, Another claimed it was because 
of the dissatisfaction of a certain element 
in Japan over her lethargy in the war, 
Only one hit it right, and then only condi 
tionally so when he said “Japan needs a 
lloover . 

Japan does need a Hoover and before 
the war enda she will have one, In the 
present case the rice riots came as adem 
onstration against the eNINCIN ‘Terauchi 
ministry because during Count Terauchi's 
term of office prices had arisen throughout 
the empire so that the poor were having 
difficulty to make both ends meet. That 
they were started by German agents is 
positively comic, ‘They were started by 

1 lot of indignant housewives in a little 
fiehing village who could not make their 
men’s money cover the high prices asked 
for Japanese rice precisely ax the women 
of the East Side of New York began tip- 
ping over peddlar’s carts in’ protest last 


year before Hoover got busy and straight. 
ened things out, 

There were influences in Japan quick 
to seize upon them as a reflection on 
the Terauchi ministry and much was 
made of them in the Japanese press, 
They spread from provinee to province 
with preat rapidity, first because a prow 
test against the present tendency of high 
ices Was as popular in Japan as it would 
I in America or anywhere else if such 
methods would bring remedy; and see 
ondly because it was about time for the 
eternal boy in the Japanese makeup to 
get out and blow off xteam. 

When people stare demonstrations 
against the povernment because they 
can't pret enough to eat, however, those 
demonstrations cannot wholly be passed 
over an they would be if the cause was 
purely political, So the government, 
realizing the fundamental dangers in’ the 
situation, as well as the faet that the poor 
people cere hungry, and as ahumanitacian 
move should have relief, promptly or 
busy to remove the 
surface causes of the 
moment, The lime 
perot started things 
with a contribution of 
amuillion and a halt ef 
dollars, = Rich men 
added to the purse, 
Counties and towns 
made up contributions, 
and inthe larper cities 
certain districts helped 
the money drive, With 
thin cash, rice selling 
ss fie» Cae Large 
quantities were bought 
in Korea of wherevet 
it could be secured in 
the open market and 
a spectacular s ales 
SYACeM MaugUrate dito 
pet rice to the needy 
at prices within their 
reach, Rice stations 
were opened, even 
school boys with push 


The riote were started by indignant housewives who could not make their men's carts Were sent inte 


certain. districts and 
as much to-do made 
as possible of the fact 
that the benevolent povernment was 
coming to the relief of the masses. 

Well, not to deny « redit where it is due, 
temporarily the relief measures Were suc 
cessful, Hue they are not fundamental. 
No more than as if Woodrow Wilson con 
tributed a million and a half dollars toa 
fund augmented by contributions from 
Morgan and Rockefeller and the different 
states and counties and wards of the big 
cities, to buy the necessities of life an 
pede lle them out to the poor by Heant Side 
push carts in order to solve the problem 
of the high cost of living. 


HIE. little island empire of Japan 
caught up in the great economic 
whirlpoot of war conditions, prices and 
evils, the same as all the other nations. It 
really is beyond the control of ‘Ter: sucht 
or Parliament or even the whole of Japan 
to remedy, America has set a works 
example in the appointment of food an 
fuel comminsioners--the best remedy 
temporarily at least-—which has yet beer 
found, and Japan's statesmen are coming 
to realize it. As I write this article, the 
day's newspapers are full of comment 
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When Brown is Red: 


about rice-less days and sake-leas (booze 
leas) days and a commission is starting 
to America to study food conditions there 
and get some points on how to make 
fundamental changes in the empire to 
alleviate the suffering of those classes 
who have not been sutheently helped by 
the general wat prosperity to meet the 
increased cost of lifes necessities, bor 
they are not fools, these little Japanese 
people, and when another nation meets a 
problem which is facing them, they are 
openeminded and enterprising enough to 
linten and examine aa if practical, to 
adopt that remedy, 

lemporarily the cause for the rice riots 
hus been removed, The price of riee has 
not come down but the means has been 
found to get it to the suffering public and 
allay thew hunger. Probably Japan wall 
get its Hoover, although how his adminis 
trition will work out, hampered as he 
must necessarily be by powers which he 
will not be able to contrel, will be inter 
esting 

But as for riots in Japan, even if they 
break out again, it would be an injustice 
to that country for other peoples to think 
that folks over here are breaking down 


and smashing up and raising progressive 
hades generally, in the sense that it is 
being done in Austria or Germany ot 
Spain, oreven that the riots in action are 
anything like what we conceive of a rot 
in Amertea, 

The Japanese at heart are peaceable and 
laweabiding., ‘This is the only country 
in the world, | daresay, where a woman 
of any race or color could journey from 
one end of the empire to the other at any 
time of the day or mght in as perfect 
safety as in her own newhborhood back 
home, One rarely hears of thievery, dis 
honesty, arson or murder, As for being 
militarists, then policies in militarism 
are just that and no more — policies 


UT there is small need for alarm at 
present, There are many brainy, fat 
sighted men in the composition of Japan 
exe statesmanship men of sterling chat 
acter, inmany cases Christian mene-who 
will goa long Way an tine progresses, to 
balance Japan and give her ballase 
At present she is on the right track, 
The best thing which has happened to het 
is the association with these big western 
nations in the war and other international 
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problems. Given a decent amount ot 
sympathy and understanding of het 
problems, less of the punt influence of 
Germanophile example and influence, and 
afew more men such as are coming to the 
front am all nations in these troublous 
times, and she will eventually attain 
safely the years of maturity, wisdom and 
discretion; | have heard it said on all 
sides that the Rreutest inpression made 
on Japan since she opened her doors to 
western culture has been the miracle of 
peace-loving, casy-going America arising 
overnight and sending three million men 
verons to hpght Germany and secure the 
resules, If now those men return home 
und enter without revolution the 
pathy ol pence they wete treading before 
the war, ie wall kall the mulitary party in 
Japan for a generation, One may take at 
for what it iwavorth 

At any rate, whatever 
Japan grows in national stature, will come 
more from polices of leadership than from 
any abnormal martial spirit among the 
rank and file of het aad 

Of that Lam certain 

I have lived safely and observed first 
hand one of her terrible riots! 


ANathe 


happens us 


c 


Dash and Question Mark 


A Ride for Life and No Reasons Given 


was a phenomenal rain for 

that desert region and the In 

dians said it came from the 

wrath of ‘Tauquitz, the evil 
apirit of the mountam, ‘Tauquity, then, 
had ruined our vacation, | stood at the 
window of our little desert shack, looking 
out gloomily upon the flooded village 
street when I saw the telegra hh operator 
hurrying in our direction, She splashed 
through the gate and up to the front door 
and vigorously attacked the 
cow bell attached to the door 
knob. 1 let her in, 

She pulled a yellow envelope 
from the dry inner folds of het 
tan coat and handed it to my 
man- ofa thousand. rambles, 
Who at the mere sight of it 
became alert to the exigencies 
Of life, Tlis magazine flopped 
tothe floor, He threw his pipe 
on the mantel shelf, tore open 
the envelope, unfolded = the 
enelosure and read. For the 
fraction of a moment he was 
terribly agitated then sort of 
stunned and nerveless, 

“What-=what is it?” | 
Risped, reaching for the tele 


or a piece of your mind! 


By Helen Lukens Gaut 


tosh, grabbed his cap and dashed out the 
back door to the garage. ‘The messenget 
departed. [knew ina vague, dazed way, 
and a great blast of thunder at that 
moment clinched my belief, that the 
message just received either announced 
or portended disaster, 


. Talk about Griselda, the model of en- 
during patience and conjugal obedience! 
Do you think Griselda would have stood 
this trip in a flivver? And you, dear 
reader, gentle or otherwise, would you, 
at the end of the journey, have given 
this exasperating man a piece of cake 


The Editors. 


usually serene under trying condi 
tions, and more or less accustomed 
by this time to the eccentricities of 
my man-of-a-thousand-rambles, I 
was at this moment shaky and unstrung 
at the haste and mystery of our leaving, 
L hurriedly locked the doors and launched 
myself beside him on the seat. Eis ex 
pression indicated abysmal thoughts 
With a few fleet threes of the wheels we 
were outside the village and whirling over 
ariver-like roud-bed, the naked 
rock-muscled mountain masses 
at ourleft, the vast thinly clad 
desert, writhing in storm agony, 
at our right, The engine sput 
tered and snorted, giving vent 
to irritable and wrathy explo 
sions, and expressions of disap 
proval of travel under such 
idiotic conditions 
My man-of«a-~ thousand 
rambles had removed the mud 
guards for racing reasons, and 
because their taking off made 
the cur look more “classy * 
So, with each frenzied revolu 
tion of the wheels all the mud 
and water im the immediate 
viemity was hurled into our 
faces and into out laps lt 





fram, a thousand — possible 
Calamities coming to my mind 
But he did not give me the telegram, He 
(rumpled it in his fist and thrust it into 
his pocket, He paid not the slightest at 
tention to my anxiety or to my question, 

“Hurry!” he said impatiently, just as 
le would say “get up” to an old horse. 
“Hy. 

We've hot to pet home,” 

“But” I expostulated, 

Unheeding, he dove into his mackin 





chug ( hug sounded the motor 
outside ‘The horn was bellowing | 
scrambled into outdoor togs, thanking 
my stars that | didn’t have a landlord to 
deal with, for the dishes were in the sink 
and the bed wasn't made, Bue what 
mattered such trifling details compared 
to the awful thing that had happened, ot 
that was about to happen? Although 


Chup 


was “classy” all rhe bute it 
was not a sociable situation, We sat up 
seit and silent. THe gripped the steering 
wheel with desperation, staring straight 
ahead into the mists and masses of mow 
ture 
As we approached Snow Creek, which 
in rational weather isa dry river of gleam 
ing silver sand, home of sidewinders and 
chuckawallas, we heard a mighty roaring, 





3° 

During the week since we had crossed 
this river bed, which was then as dry as 
a bake oven, snows had melted on the 
nearby mountain peaks and rushed to the 
lower levels. ‘This, with the present 
storm, had created a river that writhed 
under its foam-flecked mantle, and seemed 
to challenge us to tackle it. Our poor little 
palpitating perspiring flivver seemed 
completely cowered., 

But not so my husband. With hercu- 
lean courage and unflinching obstinacy, 
he took off his shoes and socks--not that 
this was an especially herculean thing 
to do—and descended. He rolled up 
his breeches and with quick  deter- 
mined strides approached the river, but 
the first leg he put into it was yanked out 
of sight and he had considerable dith- 
culty in bringing it back into position be- 
side its mate. Discovering by this little 
experiment the depth and swiftness of the 
flood stream, he turned his back on it. 
His jaw was drooping. He was cold and 
wet and (I knew) anticipatory of rheu- 
matism, 

“Why —oh, why,” I wondered, “are we 
off on this fool trip anyway?” 


D' ZENS of reasons flashed through my 
mind. And then came a terrible tor- 
menting, heart-tearing idea. Who was 
that blonde creature to whom he had 
doffed his hat as we whirled out of town 

“Te can’t be done,” he growled dismally, 
referring to the fording of the river as he 
soused into the seat beside me and pulled 
on his socks. 

Creeping closer into my blankets, my 
thought echoed stupidly “It can't be 
done—it can’t be done,” but I made no 
audible remarks. Speaking either neces- 
sarily or unnecessarily to a man in the 
throes of anxiety is like throwing nitro- 
rlycerine against a blazing wall. Besides, 
i} had troubles of my own. The green- 
eyed monster now had me tight by the 
throat. 

As his foot ca-schused into its rain- 
soaked shoe, the momentary discourage- 
ment of my man-of-a-thousand-rambles 
was supplemented by a revitalized en- 
thusiasm. With a flourish, he turned the 
flivver round in the narrow, water-soaked 
road, and with hand on the gas lever 
urged it to chug back over the trail to 
ward the village. Evidently he had 
capitulated with his common sense and 
was returning to the shanty until the 
storm was over and we could make the 
trip in safety. 

All this time the rain had been falling 
bucket-wise, while the overflow from 
mountain slopes and canyons had been 
cascading down until the entire desert 
seemed one great restless lake. The 
road was submerged to a depth of 
several inches on the level, and by all 
sorts of depths in the depressions. My 
man-of-a-thousand-rambles guided our 
erratic gas buggy by intuition along lines 
and curves and round corners where he 
thought the road ought to be. The only 
things I fele I need not fear were coral 
reefs and octopi. But heaven only knew 
what equally awful dangers lay in wait- 
ing for us under the seething slime of the 
flood. 

Suddenly we lunged and plunged into 
the uncertain depths and devilments of a 
submerged ravine. ‘The flivver, already 
boiling at insults heaped upon it, with a 
snap and a sizzle and several piff-fff-ff-sh- 
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ssss’s stuck its nose into the flood, hoisted 
its tail viciously like a scorpion about to 
sting, planted its lower extremities firmly 
in the mud and bucked. I suspected 
that | heard muffled blasphemy 

though it may have been the wind tear- 
ing itself against the cactus thorns. He 
scrambled around the windshield and 
cautiously straddled the radiator. [te was 
hot and bubbling like a young geyser. 
With head down and one hand gripping a 
headlight to preserve balance, he groped 
in the muddy torrent for the cranker. As 
a sort of “safety first’ precaution [ held 
firmly to my beloved one’s coat-tails. 

Above the wail of the storm, | heard 
something rip, felt something giving way. 

“Hold fase!” he yelled. “Hold fase!” 

[ hauled in the slack and got a fresh 
grip. He sputtered something unintelli- 
gible-—perhaps it was gratitude. The 
water was rising fast, frosted with silt 
that looked like sickly soapsuds. With 
verseverance and endurance almost super- 
vuman he lay there on his stomach, his 
legs astride the radiator, and cranked and 
cranked, His appearance from my point 
of view as he writhed and steamed was 
that of a human being in agony. I felt 
an inclination to faint and must have 
slackened my hold on his coat-tails. A 
shriek of admonition restored me to my 
wits, 

At last the old engine, importuned and 
tempted, quivered and snorted like a hog 
at feeding time. Drenched, lathered with 
foam, soaked sage-leaves and drift, and 
with a lizard skin dangling from the but- 
ton of his coat sleeve, my man-of-a-thou- 
sand-rambles crawled back round the 
windshield and with a splash settled him- 
self beside me, 

Once more we felt the exhilaration of 
motion. The outlook for being flotsam 
and jetsam ten miles from cover during 
such a night as the late afternoon pre- 
dicted, with the old Indian Devil, ‘Tau- 
quitz, tossing lariats of fire round us and 
bombarding our poor little flivver with 
icy liquid, had given me thrills in abun- 
dance. And now to all appearances we 
were headed for dear cozy Sunshine 
Shanty, with prospects for a cheery fire, 
a hot cup of coffee and an appetizing 
supper, snuggled contentedly into my 
blankets. My husband, however, wore a 
desperate look that boded some new 
and awful recklessness. Then, just’ in 
sight of the village, he twisted the steering 
wheel until we were headed in another 
direction. 

For an instant | thought we had 
skidded. One look at his face disillusioned 
me. Tle loomed, stern, adamant, eyes 
staring straight ahead, while the car 
ploughed on dismally, its steaming nose 
pointed for a stark, naked wall of hills 
miles away across the desert. | grabbed 
his arm, jarring his hold on the wheel, 
and nearly causing us to turn turtle, 

“What? Why?) Where?” [ shrilled 
above the raging of the storm. 

Ile shook me off as he'd shake off any 
other troublesome bug, and growled: 

“Good Lord, I’ve got to pet to town!” 

“Have you lost your senses?” I 
snap ved, 

“Have you ever known me to fail in 
anything | set out to do?” he jerked out 
as we careened into a chuck hole. 

I hadn't 

1 controlled my vocabulary, crawled 
deeper into my blanket and closed my 


eyes. The rain dropped drearily. After 
a while we po with a grinding of 
brakes and shifting gear. I heard voices, 
Peeking out, | made the glad discovery 
that we were alongside a small railroad 
station, the only symptom of civilization 
visible in the dusk and the vast desert 
spaces, I wondered at the lack of intelli- 
gence of the people in not moving the 
village to the depot, or the depot to the 
village, but there is no accounting for 
these things. 

“How long before the next train?” 
asked my husband of the burly station 
agent, . 

“Fifteen minutes,” was the gruff re- 
joinder, 

My spirits rose to the topmost pene 
cle of the flag pole of heaven. “We are 
going the rest of the way by train,” | 
convinced myself joyfully. “Praise the 
Lord!” 

“And when is the next train due after 
that?” quick questioned my man. 

“Forty minutes.” 

I detected some half-audible calcula- 
tions—"Six miles to Whitewater crossing 

can make it in ten minutes and have 
thirty minutes to spare--dead easy.” 

The station agent, more suspicious and 
discerning than I, grasped his intention, 

“No automobiling on the railroad 
track,” he declared angrily. “It’s "gainst 
the law.” 

My state of emotional ferment now 
registered 99944 per cent of terror and 
1/1004 per cent of hope. My grip on 
the flag pole of heaven was wrenched 
loose and without a parachute | was 
whirling swiftly down toward hades, 
Night with its storm shroud was hurrying 
in. With blatant whistle and clanging 
bell the train whizzed up, dropped off an 
emaciated mail bag, a trunk a a forlorn 
looking passenger, then puffed out of the 
station, The agent went inside to his job 
at the telegraph board. My devil-may- 
care husband set his teeth, whirled the 
cranker, jumped in, guided our chariot 
of gas onto the ties, and with five million 
and twenty-three and four-tenths jolts 
and bumps to the inch, we were on our 
way. 


FTER perhaps a quarter of a mile of 
terrifying slipping and plunging, we 
bucked into a switch over which the 
wheels*refused to budge. Leaping to the 
ground and grabbing a railroad tie which 
providentially lay alongside of the track, 
and which had been” blackened and 
smutted, though fortunately not weak- 
ened, in a tramp’s camp fire, he pried the 
front wheels of the rence over, then 
dashed behind and hoisted the rear 
wheels over. ‘This accomplished, he 
jammed the timber into the cas of the 
car for future necessities, bounded to the 
seat, and off we tore at sickening speed. 
The track was on an embankment 
from fifteen to thirty feet above the level, 
punctuated by trestles under which 
rushed booming flood torrents that shook 
these structures of wood and steel as a 
dog shakes a rat. We could feel them 
totter and hear the timbers creak and 
rattle as we dashed over, ‘The ties were 
slimy and slippery from the rain and past 
deposits of silt and engine grease, Wind 
and rain were increasing in violence. 
Night was full upon us, black and haunt- 
ing, our only illumination the flickering 
headlights and occasional — lightning 
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flashes. ‘Two wheels were between the 
rails, the other two on the ties outside. 
At the maddening pace we were traveling 
we were likely at any moment to somer- 
sault into the black muggy depths that 
yaw ned on either side. 


“Don’t—don’t—oh, don’t go so fast!” 
I be sseec he d. 
“Who's driving this 


car?” he snarled, as a 
loving animal will snarl 
at his best friend when 
in pain. “I know what 
I'm about. I’ve got to 
go like the deuce or th: it 
cattle train will be on us.’ 

I groaned. Being mis- 
erable was my only 
recreation. 

Forward we bounced 
and bounded, then with 
might and = main he 
jammed on the brakes, 
stopping so suddenly I 
was hurled against the 
windshield, 

“Quick! Get out!” he 
shouted, catapulating to 
the ground. 

Unwinding myself, I 
dropped limply to the 
rail beside him. He 
clutched me close and 
roared in my ear-for 
the thunder was making 
a fearful , hullaballoo 
“We've got to find 
cobblestones or some- 
thing to fillin the spaces 
in this cattle guard.” 

[ looked. Sure enough, 
right in front of us in 
the glare of our lamps 
was a diabolical thing 
that looked like a knife 
rack with the blades all 
up. Fortunately we had 
stopped in the nick of 
time, or we would have 
plunged into it and 
stuck fast. 

Down the bank he 
leaped. Rolling and 
stumbling I followed as 
best I could, and thanks 
to the providential gov- 
ernment of things, the 
lower level {was well 
spread with good-sized 
stones, just what we 
necded. We worked with 
frantic haste, stagee ring 
up the steep rain- -soaked 
bank with our weighty 
burdens. Up {and down, 
up and down we scram- 
bled, like a couple of 
crazed ants in a jungle, 
until we had placed 
enough stones to form 
runners for the wheels. 
And all the while the 
rain"pelted, the Thunder 

ing beat his tomtoms, 
the lightning tied the 
night into black bundles, 
and most disconcerting of all was the fact 
that the cattle train was about due. 

We had no idea what dangers and 
delays were ahead of us before we 
could reach the end of the six miles, 
Where we could swing onto the wagon 
toad on the other side of the river, It 


Go forth,” 


Dash and Question Mark: 


And ordered, 
In half-morocco, buckram, silk, with gold or deckled edge, 
Obeying my command they hurried forth to do their part: 
To cheer, to stir a soul, to cause a laugh or bring a tear. 
‘Go forth to war, my comforters, good pals of decades past ; 

* to serve in crowded barracks waiting taps.” 


I cried, 


“On guard,” 
As with his youthful trio, gay d'Artagnan joined the throng. 

Behind him pressed bold Front de Boef, and Ivanhoe, and Guy, 
A vanguard strong for Scotland's pride 





was just one mighty, overwhelming 
en 
With a jump the car crossed the cattle 


guard and whizzed and skidded along the 
track, the wet rails shining like silver 
cables in the light of our lamps. ‘The 
bumping and jolting as we hurdled from 
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Old Friends in the Service a 


By Maude and Paul Watrous 


With selfish qualms, self-pitying'y, | bade them forward march 
“Off to camp, go hence to cheer the soldier boys!" 


Mulvaney led, with head erect, sad Ortheris at his side, 
And Dinah Shadd, in apron crisp, went smiling down the line. 
Joe Hawkins, all abeam and glad, was trudging right behind 

A crippled pirate, soft of speech 


With joy in sharing these young friends | wished them all God-speed 
And cheered them on their way to take their rightful place in camp. 
But mistily, with aching heart, I saw departing swift 
Those intimates of early years, belov'd above them all, 
The whimsical, pathetic folk who peopled my young world: 

Dear David, Toots and Sairy Gamp, Macawber, Pecksniff, Sam, 
In rags or broadcloth, smiling, sniffling, joking, marched these friends. 


Behold, in that departure of these soldiers of my own, 
The paradox eternal of life's law of gain and loss: 
My comrades, marching forth, shall still be with me to the end; 
Remaining, into dust they would have fallen at my touch! 


tic to tie was awful. It would have been 

bad enough in daylight and under normal 

conditions, but in the midst of a storm-mad 

night, with a freight train tearing after us! 
“Look back. Anything coming? 

I squirmed round and peered into the 

darkness. In the distance, like an evil 


~John Silver, plotters’ chief. 
a gallant Gascon cried, a-brandishing his blade, 


the tragic, lovely queen. 
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eye, was a bold, wicked light, rushing on 
our trail. 

“Hurry, hurry!” J 
train—the train!” 

Even in the darkness [ saw 
blanch white, saw his eyes gleam. 

“Hurry?” he yelled back sardonically. 
“You might as well tell a 
centipede to hurry, when 
he is running his fastest 
with eachof his thousand 
legs.” 

Above the riotous 
racket of the tempest we 
now heard the raging 
of the big flood river, 
the one we had turned 
from on the road, the 
one that was responsible 
for our present hazard- 
ous position, It was 
viciously ripping furrows 
across the smooth face of 
the desert. It was a 
thing let loose for a de- 
bauch of destruction. 

And then we dashed 
onto the quivering trestle 
that spanned the torrent. 
The spray from below, 
the rain from above, 
pelted us. We were Zo- 
Our trip over the 
trestle was more like a 
leap than a succession of 
wheel revolutions. We 
barely escaped disaster 
inanotherswitch. Again 
I] was hurled against the 
windshield. 

“Oh, if we could only 
lie down and die com- 
fortably and peacefully!” 
1 soliloquized, as 
jumped out to help pry 
the flivver over the rails 
again. “Why, oh, why 
are we making this ter- 
rible trip?” 

My hands were itch- 
ing to get hold of that 
tele rram, 

He grabbed the old 
railroad tie, which fortu- 
nately during all our 
rough riding had re- 
mained with us, and we 
set to work in a frenzy 
of haste and trepidation. 
When we were both in 
front of the headlights, 
I stole one quick glance 
athim. The black from 
the charred timber mot- 
tled his face where he 
had made a dash at the 
rain drops with his sooty 
hands, and in the glare 
of the lamps, with the 
storm gloom for a back- 
ground, his appearance 
was grotesque and de- 
monish. He shot one 


shrieked. “The 


his face 


look at me—a startled 
one—and said “Good 
L ord!” 5 


» | supposed | 
was as disheveled and oma! he We 
pried and hoisted, pried and_ hoisted, 
fear lending us strength and speed 
almost superhuman, With a final flop 
we got the flivver over the switch and 
onto the ties. We flung ourselves to the 
(Continued on page 60) 












SYNOPSIS 


Helen Davies, daughter of a struggling 
farmer in the California hills, learns telegraphy 
after Paul Masters, whom she has promised to 
marry, becomes an operator at Ripley. She 
gets a job in Sacramento and later accepts a 
place as night operator at the St. Francis Hotel 
in San Francisco. Here she meets Gilbert 
Kennedy, who interests her. She goes to live 
with Louise and her mother, two pleasure= 
loving women who frequent the cafes. She 
joins their parties and learns to dance. Ken-= 
nedy, who takes them to the beach resorts in 
his big car, fascinates and frightens her. She 
discovers that she never has wanted to work, 
that she wants a good time like other girls. 
Changing her job to day work, she spends 
many of her evenings with the gay, bantering, 
drinking crowd. Her conscience troubles her 
about Paul, and she has misgivings about her 

conduct, particularly with Kennedy, but she 
can not make up her mind to give up the 
only pleasures the city has offered her. 
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HEN they got to the beach, 

Bob was there, and Duddy, 

and a score of others she 

had met in cafes. There 
again was the stir of shifting colors 
under brilliant lights, the eddy and swirl 
of dancers, sparkling eyes, white hands, a 
glimmer of rings, perfume, laughter, and 
through it all the music, throbbing, sway- 
ing, blending all sensations into one 
quickening rhythm, one exhilarating vibra- 
tion of nerves and spirit. Helen felt 
weariness slip from her shoulders, she 
felt that she was soaring like a lark, she 
could have burst into song. 

She danced. She danced eagerly, 
joyously, carried by the music as by the 
crest of a wave. ickaiees slipped from 
her lips as readily as from Louise’s; she 
found that it did not matter what one 
said, only that one said it quickly; her 
sallies were met by applauding laughter. 
In the automobile, dashing from place to 
place, she took off her hat and facing the 
rushing wind sang aloud for pure joy. 

They encountered Gilbert Kennedy 
just after midnight. She turned a flushed, 
radiant face to him when he came over to 
their table. She feit sure of herself, ready 
for anything. He leaned past her to shake 
hands with momma, who greeted him in 
chorus with Louise. 

“Back in our midst once more!” he 
said to Helen over his shoulder. He 
brought up a chair beside hers, and she 
saw in his first glance that he was tired 
and moody. She felt the lessening of his 
magnetic vitality; it seemed to have 
drained away through some inner lesion. 
He ordered straight Scotch, and snapped 
his fingers impatiently until the waiter 
brought it. 

“Who you with, Bert? Didn’t see your 
car outside,” said Duddy. 
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“Oh, I was with some crowd—don’t 
know where they are—haven’t got the 
car,” he answered. 

“Stick around with us, then. I bet 
you’ve been hitting the high spots, and 
smashed it!’ Bob and Duddy said simul- 
taneously. But the orchestra was be- 
ginning another tune, and only Helen 
noticed that in the general pushing back 
of chairs he did not reply. 

She shook her head at the question in 
his eyes, and he asked no one else to 
dance. Of course, after that, she must 
refuse the others, too, and they were left 





sitting at the bare table ringed with the , 


imprints of wet glasses. An unaccount- 
able depression was settling on her; she 
felt sorry and full of pity, she did not 
know why, and an impulse to put her 
hand on his smooth fair hair surprised and 
horrified her. 

“Rotten life, isn’t it?” he said. It was 
a tone so new in him that she did not 
know how to reply. 

“T’m sorry,” she answered. 

“Sorry? Good Lord, what for?” 

“T don’t know. I just am. I’m sorry 
for—whatever it is that’s happened.” 
She saw that she had made a mistake, 
and the remnant of her exhilaration 
fluttered out like a spent candle. 

She sat looking at the dancers in silence, 
and they appeared to her peculiar and 
curious, going round and round with 
terrific energy, getting nowhere. ‘The 
music had become an external thing, too, 
and she observed the perspiring musicians 
working wearily, with glances at the clock. 

“Funny,” she said at length. 

“What?” 

“All these people—and me, too— 
doing this kind of thing—we don’t get 
anything out of it. What do we do it 
for?” 
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“Oh—safety valve. Watts discovered 
the steam engine on the principle.” His 
voice was very tired. 

The more she considered the idea, the 
more her admiration for him grew. She 
was not in the least afraid of him now; 
she was eager to talk to him. Her hand 
went out detainingly when he rose, but 
he disregarded it. “So long,” he said 
carelessly, and she saw that, absorbed in 
some preoccupation, he hardly knew that 
she was there. She let him go, and sat 
turning an empty glass between her 
— lost in speculations concerning 

im. 

Though she spent many of her evenings 
at the beach during several weeks, she 
did not see him again, and she heard one 
night that he had gone broke and left 
town. 

She could not believe that disaster had 
conquered him. That last meeting and 
his disappearance had increased the 
charm he had for her. Her mind recurred 
to him, drawn by an irresistible fascina- 
tion. She had only to brood on the 
memory of him for a moment, and a thrill 
ran through her body. It could not be 
that she loved him. Why, she did not 


even know him. 


N March Paul came to see her. 

It had been a hard day at the office. 
A mistake had been made in a message, 
and a furious broker, asserting that it had 
cost him thousands of dollars, that she 
was at fault, that he was going to sue the 
telegraph company, had pounded the 
counter and refused to be quieted. All 
day she was overwhelmed with a sense of 
disaster. It would be months before the 
error was traced, and alternately she 
recalled distinctly that she had sent the 
right word, and remembered with equal 
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His arm was about her and they were carried together on the waves of rhythm. “You really— 
love me?” she asked. “I'm mad about you,” he told her; “this time I'm taking you with me” 


distinctness that she had sent the wrong 
one. 

Dots and dashes jumbled together in 
her mind. She was exhausted at four 
o'clock, and thought eagerly of a hot bath 
and the soothing softness of a_ pillow. 
Slumped in the corner of a street-car, she 
doggedly endured its jerks and _ jolts, 


keeping a grip on herself with a kind of 
inner tenseness until the moment when 
she could relax. 

Louise was hanging over the banister 
on the upper landing when she entered the 
hall of the apartment house. Her excited 
stage whisper met Helen on the stairs. 
“Sh-sh-sh! Somebody’s here to see you.” 
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“Who?” The event was unusual, but 
Louise’s manner was even more so. 
Vague pictures of her family, and acci- 
dent, and death, flashed through Helen’s 
startled mind. 

He said his name was Masters. He was 
an awful stick. Momma’d sent Louise 
out to give her the high-sign. Louise’s 
American Beauty man was in town, and 
there was going to be a party at the Cliff 
House. They could’sneak in and dress and 
beat it out the back way. Momma had 
the guy in the living-room—he’d simply 
spoil the party— 

‘Aw, have a heart, Helen. Momma’ll 
get rid of him somehow—you can fix it up 
afterward—” 

Helen’s first thought was that Paul 
must not see her looking like this, di- 
sheveled, her hair untidy and her fingers 
ink-stained. Her heart was beating fast, 
and there was a fluttering in her wrists. 
It was incredible that he was really sonear, 
separated from her only by a partition. 
The picture of his sitting there a victim 
of momma’s efforts to entertain him was 
ghastly and at the same time hysterically 
comic. She tiptoed in breathless haste 
past the closed door and gained the safety 
of the bedroom, Louise’s kimono rustling 


behind her. 


HE first glance into the mirror was 

sickening. She tore off her hat and 
coat and let down her hair with trembling 
fingers. ‘“He’s—an awful good friend. 
I must see him—Heavens! what a fright— 
be an angel and find me a clean waist—” 
she whispered. The comb shook in her 
hand; hairpins slipped through her fingers; 
the waist she found lacked a button and 
every pin in the room had disappeared. 
It was an eternity before she was ready 
and then, leaning for one last look in the 
glass, she was dissatisfied. ‘There was 
no color in her face; even her lips were 
only palely pink. She bit them, she 
rubbed them with stinging perfume till 
they reddened, then with a hurried re- 
solve she scrubbed her cheeks with 
Louise’s rouge pad. That was better. 
Another touch of powder— 

“Do I look all right?” 

“Stunning! Aw, Helen, come through— 
who is he? You’ve never told me a 
word—” Louise was wild with curiosity. 

“Sh-sh!” Helen cautioned. She drew a 
deep breath at the living-room door. Her 
little-girl shyness had come back upon 
her. Then she opened the door and 
walked in. 

Momma, in her kimono, was sitting in 
the darkest corner of the room with her 
back toward the window. Only a beaded 
slipper-toe and a few inches of silk stock- 
ing caught the light. She was obviously 
making conversation with painful effort. 
Paul sat facing her, erect in a stiff chair, 
his eyes fixed politely on a point over her 
shoulder. He rose with evident relief to 
meet Helen. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Masters,” she 
said, embarrassed. 

“Good afternoon.” They shook hands. 

“T’m very glad to see you. Won’t you 
sit down?” she heard herself saying 
inanely. 

Momma rose, clutching her kimono 
around her. “Well, I’ll be going, as I 
have a very important engagement and 
you’ll excuse me, Mr. Masters, I’m sure,” 
she said archly. ‘“‘So charmed to have 
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met you,” she added with = artificial 
sweetness, 

Phe closing of the door behind her left 
them facing each other with nothing but 
awkwardness between them. He had 
changed, indefinably, though the square 
lines of his face, the honest blue cyes, the 
firm lips, were as she remembered them. 
Under the smooth shaven skin. of his 
cheeks there was the blue shadow of a 
stubborn beard. He appeared prosperous, 
but not quite sure of himself, ina well 
made broadcloth suit, and he held a new 
hat in his left hand, 

“lm awfully glad to see you,” she 
managed to say. “I'm--so. surprised. 
I didn’t know you were coming.” 

“T sent you a note on the wires,” he 
replied, “T wasn't sure till last might | 
could pet off, 

“T didn’t get it,” she said. Silence hung 
over them like a threat. “I’m sorry | 
didn’t know. | hope you didn't have to 
wait long I'm glad you're looking sO 
well low is your mother?” 

“She's all right. Llow as yours?” 

“She's very well, thank you.” — She 
caught her laugh on a hysterical note 
“Well how do you like San Francisco 
weather?” 

Hlis bewilderment faded slowly into a 
grin. “Tt is rather hard to get started,” 
he admitted. “You look different than I 
thought you would, somehow But | 
guess we haven't changed much, really 
Can't we go somewhere else?” 

She read his dislike of momma in the 
look he cast at her living-room, It was 
natural, no doubt. But a quick impulse 
of loyalty to these people who had been so 
kind to her illogically resented it. ‘This 
room, with its close air, its film of dust 
over the table-tops, its general air of ner 
lect emphasized by the open candy-box 
on the piano stool and the 
sooty papers in the gas grate, 
was nevertheless much pleas- 
anter than the place where 
she had been living when she 
met Louise. 

“I don't know just 
where,” she replied. 
“Of course | don’t 
know the city 
very well be- 
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cause I work all day. But we might 
take a walk.” 

Phere was a scurry in the hallway when 
she opened the door; she caught a glimpse 
of Loutse in petticoat and corset covet 
dashing from the bath-room to the bed- 
room. She hoped that Paul had not seen 
it, but his cheeks were red. It was really 
absurd; what was there so terrible about 


i petticoat?! He should have known 
better than to come to the house without 
telephoning, anyway. She cast about 


quickly for something to say. 

No, he answered, he could not stay in 
town long. Only twenty-four hours. He 
wanted to see the Sup rintendent person- 
ally about the proposition of putting ina 


spur-track at Ripley for the loading of 


melons. ‘There were—her thoughts did 
not follow his figures. She heard vaguely 
something about irrigation districts and 
water-feet and sandy loam soil. So he had 
not conv to see her! 































































“Look here, Helen,” he asked suddenly, “why didn't you tell 
those folke where you live that we're engaged?" 


Then she saw that he, too, was talking 
only to cover a sense of strangeness and 
embarrassment as sickening as her own, 
She wished that they were sitting down 
somewhere, comfortably, where — they 
could talk. Ie was hard to say anything 
interesting while they walked down bleak 
streets with the wind snatching at them, 

“Whew! You certainly have some wind 
in this town!” he exclaimed, At the top 
of Nob Hill its full force struck them, 
whipping her skirts and tugging at het 
hat while she stood gazing down at the 
gray honeycomb of the city and across it 
at masses of sea-fog rolling over ‘Twin 
Peaks. “It give me an appetite, | tell 
you! Where'll we go for supper?” 

She hesitated. She could not imagine 
his being comfortable in any of the places 
she knew. Music and brilliant lights and 
carbaret singers would be another barriet 
between them added to those she longed 
to break down. She said that she did not 
know the restaurants very well, and his 
surprise reminded her that she had written 
him pages about them. She stammered 
over an explanation she could not make 


HERE were so many small, unimpor- 
tant things that were important be- 
cause they could not be explained, and that 
could not be explained without making 
them more important than they were. It 
seemed to her that the months since they 
had last met were full of them. 
She took refuge in talking about her 
work. But she saw that he did not like 
that subject. He said briefly that it 
was a rotten shame she had to do it, 
and obviously hoped to close the theme 
with that remark. 
They found a small restaurant, and 
after they had discussed the menu she 
sat turning a fork over and over 
and wondering what they 
could talk about. She 
managed to find some- 
thing to say, but it 
seemed to her that their 
conversation had no more 
flavor than sawdust, and 
she was very unhappy. 
“Look here, Helen, 
why didn’t you tell 
those folks 
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There again were 
where you live that we're engaged?” 
There was nothing but inquiry in his tone, 
but the words were a bombshell. She 
straightened in her chair. 

“Why Llow could she explain that 
vague feeling about keeping it from Louise 
and momma? “Why-—-I don’t know 
what was the use?” 

“What the use? Well, for one 
thing it might have cleared things up a 
little for some of these other fellows that 


know you,” 


Wis 


HAT had momma told him? “I 
don’t know any men that would be 
interested,” she said. 

“Well, you never can tell about that,” 
he answered reasonably, “LT was sort of 
surprised, that’s all. [had an idea girls 
talked over such things.” 

She was tired, and in the dull little 
restaurant there was nothing to stimu- 
late her. ‘The commonplace atmosphere, 
the warmth, and the placidity of his voice 
lulled her to stuy idity. 

“TL suppose they do,” she said. “They 
usually talk over their rings.” She was 
alert instantly, filled with rage at herself, 
and horror, His cheeks grew dully red. 
“TL didn’t mean * she cried, and the 
words clashed with his, “If that’s it [I 
get you a ring.” 

“Oh, no! Not I don’t want you to. I 
wouldn't think of taking it.” 

“OF course you know [| haven't had 
money enough to pet you a good one. I 
thought about. it pretty often, but | 
didn't know you thought it was so im 
portant. Seems to me you've changed an 
awful lot since I knew you.” 

The protest, the explanation, was 
stopped on her lips. It was true. She 
felt that they had both changed so much 
that they might be strangers. 

“Do you really think so?” 
miserably. 

“IT don’t know what 
answered honestly, pain in- his 
“I've been—about erazy, sometimes, 
thinking about—things—wanting to see 
you again. And now—-I don't know 
you seem so different, sitting there with 
paint on your face Her hand went to 
der cheek as if it stung her. and talk- 
ing about rings. You didn’t use to be 
like this a bit, Helen,” he went on earn- 
estly. “It seems to me as if you'd com- 
pletely lost track of your better self, 
somehow. IT wish you'’d—” 

This struck from her a spark of anger. 
“Please don’t begin preaching at me! 
I'm perfectly able to take care of myself. 
Really, Paul, you just don’t under- 
stand. It isn’t anything, really, a little 


she asked 


think,” he 
voice, 


to 


fees 


the brilliant lights 


l only put it on beeause | 


And 


bit of rouge, 
was tired and didn’t have any color, 
I didn’t mean it about the ring. | just 
didn’t think what [ was saying. But 
guess you're right guess neither of us 
knows the other any more.’ 

She fele desolate, abandoned to dreari- 
Everything seemed all wrong with 
She listened to Paul's assur- 
ances that knew she was all right, 
whatever did; that he didn't cure, 
anvhow: that she suited him. But they 
sounded hollow in her ears, for she knew 
that beneath them was the same uncer- 
tainty she felt. When, flushing, he said 
again that he would get her a ring, she 
answered that she did not want one, and 
they said no more about it. The abyss 
between them was left bridged only by 
the things they had not said, fearing to 
make it forever impassable by saying 
them, 

He left her at her door promptly at the 
propet hour of ten. ‘There was a moment 
in which a blind feeling in her reached out 
to him; she felt that they had taken hold 
of the situation by the wrong end, some 
how; that everything would be all right 
if they had had a chance 

Ile supposed she couldn't take the 
morning off. THe had to see the superin- 
tendent, but maybe they could manage 
an hour or two-—no, she had to work, 
With the threat of that missent message 
hanging over her she dared not further 
spoil her record by taking a day off with- 
out notice, And she knew that one or two 
hours more could not possibly make up 
the months of estrangement between 
them. 


“Well 


ness, 
the world. 

he 
she 


good-night 

“Good-night.” “Their hands clung a 
moment and dropped apart. If only he 
would say something-—do something 
she did not know what but awkward- 
ness held him as it did her, 

vq jood-night.”’ The broad doot SwWwunpe 
slowly shut behind her. Even then she 
waited a moment, with a wild impulse to 
run after him. But she climbed the stairs 
instead and went wearily to bed, het 
heart aching with a sense of irreparable 
loss. 

In the morning she was still very tired, 
and while she drove herself through the 
day’s work she told herself that probably 
she had never really loved him. “Unless 
you can love as the angels may, with the 
breadth of heaven betwixt you,” she 
murmured, remembering the volume of 
poetry she had found on a library shelf. 
She had thrilled over it when she read it; 
dreaming of him; now it seemed to her a 
grim and almost cynical test. Well, she 


, justihed, 
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and the atmosphere of gaiety of the beach cafes 


might as well face a lifetime of work. Lots 
of women did. 

She managed to do this, seeing years 
upon years of lonely effort, during which 
she would accumulate money enough to 
buy a littl home of her own. ‘There 
would be ho one m it to het 
choice of friends, or say that she painted 
That remark clung like a burr in her mind, 
lifetime inp which 


( riticize 


Yes, she could face a 
no one would have the right to say things 
like that! 


UT when she went home she found 
that she could not endure an evening 
of loneliness. Louise and momma were 
going out, and she was very gay while 
she dressed to go with them. ‘1 hey said 
they had never seen her in better spirits. 
Unaccountably, the lights, the musie, 
the atmosphere of gatety, did not get 
into her blood as usual. At intervals she 
had moments of depression in which they 
did not touch isolated in’ the 
crowd, sipping her lemonade, feeling that 
nothing in the world was worth while. 
However, she went again the next 
night. She began to go almost as fre 
quently as momma and Louise, and to 
understand the unsatished restlessness 
which drove Mrs. Latimer and her friends. 
She was tired in the mornings, and there 
were more complaints of her work at the 
office, but she did not She felt 
recklessly that nothing mattered, and 
she went back to the beach resorts as a 
thirsty person will tip an emptied glass 
in which perhaps a drop remains, 
“What's the matter, littl: one? Got a 
grouch?”” said Louise’s American Beauty 
man one night. Ele was jovial and bald, 
his neck bulged over the back of his collar, 
and he wore a huge diamond on his little 
finger. Helen did not like him, but it was 
his party, he owned the big red car in 
which they had come to the beach, and 
she felt that his impatient reproach was 
She was not paying her way. 
“Not a bit!” she laughed. “Only, for 
feel like a cold) plum 


She sat 


care, 


some reason | 
pudding.” 

“What vou need’s brandy sauce,” 
Duddy said, appreciating his own wit. 

“You mean you want me to get lit up!” 

“That's the ideal Bring on the booze, 
let joy be unrefined! Waiter, rye high- 
balls all around!” 

She did not object; that did not seem 
worth while, either. When the glasses 
came she emptied hers with the rest, and 
her spirits did seem to lighten a little. 
“Ie removes inhibitions,” Gilbert Ken- 
nedy had said. And he was gone, too, 
If he were only there the sparkle of life 
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would come back; she would be exhila- 
rated, witty, alive to het hinges tips once 
more 

The crowd was moving on again. She 
went with them into the cool night, and 
it seemed to her that life was nothing but 
a moving on from dissatisfaction to dis- 
satisfaction. Squeezed into a corner of 
the tonneau, she relapsed into silence, and 
it was some time before sho noticed the 
altered note in’ the excitement of the 
others 

“Give ‘er the gas! Let’er out! Damn 
it, a you let ‘em pass !" the car's 
owner was shouting, and the machine 
fled Tike a runaway thing. Against a 
blur of racing sand-dunes Helen saw a 
low pray car creeping up beside them. 
“You're going to kall ous!" momma 
screamed, disregarded. Helen, on het 
feet, clinging to the back of the front 
seat, yelled with the ethers. “Beat ‘im! 
Beat ‘im! Ya-a-a-ah!” 

Her hat, torn from hee head, disap 
vcared in the roaring blur behind them 
ler hair whipped her face. She was 
wildly, gloriously alive. “Faster faster 
Oh!” ‘The gray car was gaining. Inch by 
inch it crawled up beside them. ‘Can i 
you po faster?” she ered, in a bedlam of 
shouts. Oh, if only her hands were on 
the wheel! Ie Was unbearable that they 
should lose. “Give ‘er more gas — she'll 
make eighty-five!” the owner yelled 

Everything in Helen narrowed to the 
challenge of that plunging pray car Its 
passing was like an intolerable pulling of 
something vital from her grip. Pounding, 
her hand against the ear door she shricked 
frantic protests. “Don't let him do it! 
Go on go onl” The pray) car was 
forging inexorably past them. Tt swerved. 
Mommia’s scream was torn to ribbons by 
the wind, It was ahead, now, and one 
derisive yell from its driver came back to 
them. ‘Their speed slowed. 

“He's turning in at The Tides. 
there?” the chauffeur asked over his 
shoulder. “Yes, damn you! Wha 'd yuh 
think you're driving, a baby carripe? 
You're fired!’ his employer raped, and he 
was still swearing when Helen, gasping 
and furious, stumbled from the running 
board against Gilbert Kennedy. 

“Good Lord, was it you?” he cried, 
“Some race!” he exulted, and swinging 
her off her feet he kissed her gaily. Some 
thing wild and elemental in her rushed to 
meet its mate in him. He released het 
instantly, and in a chorus of greetings 
“Drinks on me, old man!” “Some little 
car you've got!’ “Come on in!’-she 
found herself under a glare of light in the 
swirl and glitter of The ‘Tides. He was 
beside her at the rcund table and het 
heart was pounding 

“No—no —this is on me!” he declared. 
“Only my money's good tonight. I’m 
going to Argentine tomorrow, on the 
‘water wagon.’ What’ll you have?” 

They ordered, helter-skelter, in a clamor 
of surprise and inquiry. ‘Argentine? 
What're you giving us?” “What's the 
big idea? You're kidding!” 

“On the level. Argentine. ‘Tomorrow. 
Say, listen to me. lve got hold of the 
biggest proposition that ever came down 
the pike. Six million acres of land —good 
land, that’ll raise anything from hell to 
breakfast. Do you know what people are 
yaying for land in California right now? 

| tell you. Five hundred, six hundred, 


c 


top 


a thousand dollars an acre. And I've got 
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six million acres of lind sewed up in 
Argentine that | can sell for fifty cents an 
acre and make— listen to what [I'm telling 
you -and make a hundred per cent profit. 
The government's backing me-—-they'd 
give me the whole of Argentine —[ tell 
you, there's millions init!” 

Ile was full of radiant energy and 
powel Het Hhapination leape | to prasp 
the bigness of this project. “Thousands of 
lives altered, thousands of | families 
migrating, cities, villages, railroads built 

She felt his kiss sallon her lips, and that 
old, inexpheable, magnetic attraction, 
Lhe throbbing PHN E beat in her veins 
like the voire of at. He smiled at her, 
holding out his arms, and she went into 
them with recklessness and longing. 

1 hie yY were cari d topether on Waves of 
rhythm, his arms around her, her loosened 
haw tumbling backward on her neck 

“Pin mad about you!” 

“And you're gomp away?” 

“Sorry?” 

Sorry Bored. You always do!” 

Hle laughed. ‘Not on your life! This 
time I’m taking you with me.” 

“Oh, but To wouldn't take you 
seriously!” 

“T mean it. You're coming.’ 

“Tim dreaming.” 

“To mean it.” This votce was almost 
savape “T want you.” 

Fear ran like a challenge through her 
exultation. She felt herself a small flut- 
termy thing against his breast, while the 
mMtoNicuting music swept them on through 
a Whirling crowd, Tis face so close to het 
was keen and hard, his eyes were reckless 
as her own leaping blood. “All I’ve ever 
needed is a girllike you. You're not going 
to pet away this time.” 

“Oh, bur I’m perfor tly respectable!” 

“All righe! Marry me.” 

Behind the chaos of her mind there was 
the tense, suffocating hesitation of the 
instant before a diver leaves the spring- 
board security behind him, cestacy 
ahead, Tlis nearness, his voice, the light 
in his eyes, were all that she had been 
wanting, without knowing it, all these 
months lhe musi stopped with a 





crash 

Ile stood, as he had stood once before, 
his arm still tight around her, and she 
saw, inca flash, that other time, and the 
dreary months that had followed, 

“All riphe It’s settled?” There was 
the faimtest question in his confident 
votce, 

“You really do-love me?” 

“T really do.” lis eyes were on hers, 
and she saw his confidence change to 
certainty. “You're game!” he said, and 
kissed her, triumphantly, in the crowded 
room, beneath the glaring lights and crépe- 
paper decorations. She did not care; 
she cared for nothing in the world, now, 
but him 

“Let's go away—a_ little while by 
ourselves—out where it’s dark and cool,” 
she said hurriedly, as they crossed the 
floor. 

“Not on your life! We're going to have 
the biggest party this town ever saw!” 
he answered exultantly over his shoulder, 
and she saw his enjoyment of the bomb- 
shell he was about to drop upon the un- 
suspecting group at the ve hy “The roof 
is off the sky tonight—this is a wedding 
party!” 

Louise and momma were upon her with 
excited cries and kisses, and Helen, 


flushed, laughing, trying not to be hyster- 
ical, heard his voice ordering drinks, dis- 
posing of questions of license, minister, 
ring, rooms at the St. Francis, champagne, 
supper, lowers, She was the begger maid 
listening to King Cophetua. 


* * * ° °. 


T ten o'clock on a bright June 

morning Helen Kennedy tiptoed 
across the darkemed bedroom and closed 
its door softly behind her. Her tenseness 
relaxed with a sigh of relief when the 
door shut with the tiniest of muffled clicks 
and the stillness behind its panels. re- 
mained unbroken, 

Sunlight streamed through the win- 
dows of the sitting-room, throwing a 
quivering pattern of the lace curtains on 
the velvet carpet and kindling a glow of 
ruddy color where it touched mahogany 
chains and a corner of the big. library 
table, She moved « utckly to one of the 
broad windows and carefully raised a 
lower sash, ‘The low roar of the stirring 
city rushed in, like the noise of breakers 
ona fareaway beach, and clean, tingling 
air poured upon her. She breathed it in 
deeply, drawing the blue silk negligee 
closer about her throat. 

The two years which had whirled past 
her since she became Bert Kennedy's 
wife had taught her many things. She 
had drawn from her experience general: 
ities on men, women, life, which made her 
feel immeasurably older and wiser. But 
there were problems which she had not 
solved, points at which she felt herself at 
faule, and they troubled her, vaguely, 
while she stood twisting the cord of the 
window shade in her hand and gazing 
out at the many-windowed buildings of 
San Francisco. 

She had learned that men loved women 
for bemp beautiful, gay, unexacting, 
sweet tempered always, and docile with- 
out being bores. She had learned that 
men were infuriated by three things: 
questions, babies, and a woman who was 
ill, She had learned that success in busi 
ness depended upon “putting up a front,” 
and that a woman's part was to help in 
that without asking why or for what end, 
She had learned that the deepest need of 
her own nature was to be able to look up 
to the man she loved, even though she 
must go down on her own knees in order 
to do it. She knew that she adored het 
husband blindly, passionately, and that 
she dared not open her eyes for fear she 
would cease to do 80, 

But she had not been able quite to fit 
herself into a life with him = She had not 
learned what to do with these morning 
hours while he was asleep; she had not 
learned to occupy all her energies in use 
less activities while he was away; ina 
word, she did not know what to do with 
the part of her life he did not want, and 
she could not compel herself to be satis. 
fied in doing nothing with it. 

Gathering up the trailing silks of het 
nightgown and negligee she went back to 
the pile of magazines and books on the 
table. She did not want to read, exactly; 
reading seemed to her as out of place in 
the morning as soup for breakfast. But 
she could not go out, for at any moment 
Bert might awake and call to her, and she 
could not dress, for he saw a reproac 
in that, and was annoyed, She turned 
over the books uncertainly, selecting at 

(Continued on page 66) 
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But they waa the 
funniest when you had 


a hind-sight of “em 


AN you see any sense in twins? 
Don't a couple of twins always 
make you feel as if one or the 
other of ’em was sort of surplus? 

Iwas mentionin’ that to Beck MeGilli- 
cuddy a while back, on account of the 
Peters twins. Beck and me, we'd been 
triflin’ with a little game of pedro, to see 
who'd buy the other one his supper; and 
then Bluebeard and Porcupine Peters 
come in and went across to the bar with 
their backs towards us. From whichever 
Way you looked at Bluebeard and Porcu- 
dine they'd give you comical thoughts, 
but they was the funniest when you had a 
hind sight of 'em. Both of "em was broad 
m just exactly the same places, and thei 
rough haw hung just the same way from 
under theit shapeless old hats, and they 
had just the same spraddlin’ sort of a 
bow to their legs, with the patches on 
their overalls just exactly alike. There 
wasn't a blessed thing you could see that 
would tell you whieh was which, 

“Beck,” LT says, “if Twas either one of 
them two, I'd feel as if the other one was 
doin’ me some kind of injustice wouldn't 
you? What do you reckon is the idea of 
twins, anyway?” 

"You're too deep for me, Billy,” grins 
Beck. “Idon’t know. Perhaps it’s ar- 
tinged so in case you lost one of ’em 
you'd still have the other one left. Oh, 
that's a plumb poor excuse; but it’s all 


the reason | ean think of. Anyway, you 
can't say they resemble each other much 
in their minds, Listen, now!” 

He'd told the solemn truth about that. 
It didn’t make a speck of difference what 
kind of a proposition jumped up, Blue- 
beard and Porcupine would be on the 
contrary sides of it. 

Right then they'd started to argue 
about how far away they was from their 
pictures in the lookin’ glass back behind 
the bar. 

“The glass is flat, ain’t it?” says Blue- 
beard. ‘Well, then, if it’s flat, why, you 
can't be any further from the preture than 
you are from the glass, because the pie- 
ture’s right on the glass. It stands to 
reason,” 

“Tt don’t!” says Porcupine. 
ture’s pot to be ws fit behind the glass as 
you are in frone of it. You're just twice 
as far from the picture as from you to the 


“The pic- 


glass 
"You ain't!” says Bluebeard. 


“You're 
just as far.’ 

“Twice as far,” says Porcupine. 

It made me laugh. 

“Kor pity’s sakel” | suys to Beck. 
“Did you ever hear the like? [t's a dis 
ease with ‘em. Say, wouldn’t 1¢ be just 
rank ridiculous if them two would ever 
happen to pet the same notion about 
It never did happen; but 
What if it would be a 


somethin’? 
what if it would? 


win Idea 





woman, now? And what if she'd have a 
few notions of her own?” 

My mind was only ramblin’. The 
thing [ was sayin’ seemed awful un- 
likely, af you knew their reputations, 
They said Bluebeard had had as many 
us three wives, different times, s¢ attered 
round, and Porcupine hadn't had any. 
That must have been just contrariness. 
If Bluebeard could pet vom, lookin’ the 
way he did, why couldn’t Porcupine? 
But he never had. 

“Yes, sir, Beck!” T says. 
the only thing there is that could regu 
late them two lads. [sure wish it would 
happen. Wouldn't it be interestin’?” 

Mould it?” says Beck. “Interesting? 
Billy, the man who wrot yout dic tronary 
didn’t write mine. Go on; it’s your deal.” 


H' wasn’t carin, much. Neither was I, 
It shipped clean out of my mind till I 
went down next mornin’ to the lunch joint 
by the depot to pet my breakfast. Tt 
wasn’t any great shakes of a place, with 
the sleepy Perkins’ boy waitin’ on you with 
a mussy apron and all, but there wasn't 
any place else fo poy so there's where l 


“A woman's 


went and scrambled upona stool, 

“Why, hello!” | says to myself, 
thin’ had been happenin’ since I'd been 
there the last time. a clean 
card propped up against the sugar bowl, 
without a finger-smearonit. ‘The tumblers 
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wasn’t ail smeary either; nor the top of 
the counter wasn’t daubed up with crumbs 
and coffee slops. It certainly surprised me. 

“Well, for the love of country!” I says. 
“That Bud Perkins must be aw vful drunk. 
He’d never have thought about it when 
he was sober.” 

And then here she come, pushin’ open 
the swingin’ door from the kitchen and 
steppin’ in light and dainty, hummin’ a 
little scrap of a tune to herself. It wasn’t 
Bud Perkins at all. When I looked at her 
the first thing that popped into my head 
was: “Oh, my goodness! Ain’t she orna- 
mental?” 

She was one of these real trim little per- 


sons. ‘The trimness commenced at her 


feet. And it lasted till it got clear up to 
the top of the big pile of | sunny-colored 
hair on her head. 

She saw me and she come steppin’ up, 
light and brisk, layin’ her neat little hands 
on the edge of the counter and lookin’ 
straight at me and smilin’. 

“Good morning!” she says in her cheer- 
ful little chirpin’ voice. “What may I 
give you? There’s a case of strictly fresh 
eggs in the kitchen. We’re going to have 
the coffee fresh, too, after this, for every 
meal. | think you'd like the hot cakes.” 

“Whee!” I says. “Oh, wait a minute! 
Don’t tell it to me all at once. News like 
that has got to be told gradual. Let’s 
start at the beginnin’. Tell me, how does 
this happen to be you, anyway!” 

She give a funny, light little tinkle of 
a laugh, and the laugh fetched a couple of 
dimples at the corners of her pretty mouth, 

“ took charge last night,” says she. 
“Did you say eggs?” 

“Why, no, I didn’t,” I says. “But I 
will. Eggs! I don’t care how they come. 
You fix ’em your way. And some of the 
cakes. And coffee, black.” 

She went briskin’ away to get it. 

“My soul, Billy!’ I says to myself. 
“Did you notice her? Ain’t she the 
cunnin’ little thing though?” ‘Now you 
Billy!” says I. “You just be patient. 
You never do hi ive any judgment, if 1 it’ s 
a new girl.” “Judgment!” I says. “It 
don’t take such a sight of judgment to 
appreciate her. Ain’t she pr retty? How 
old do you reckon she might e?” “That's 
just exactly it!” says 1. “She might be 
twenty; or she might be twenty-six or 
so. You can’t tell a thing about it.” 
“Oh, sugar!” I says. “How do you know 
so much?” “Anybody could tell,” says 
I. “You didn’t notice her sufferin’ from 
shyness, did you? She’s old enough to 
have got past that. She’s past all the 
young foolishness. She’s wise. She’s a 
million years wiser than you are. It’s in 
her eyes. Them eyes of hers ain’t a speck 
bashful. They’ve seen lots and lots of 
men like you. If 1 was you, I wouldn’t 
commence to trifle with that lady. First 
thing you know she’d be makin’ you feel 
plumb amateur. Now I’m tellin’ you!” 


DIDN’T get a chance to argue any 

more about it, because right then was 
when Porcupine Peters{come siftin’ in and 
climbed up on a stool, too. It would have 
tickled you to look at him. He’d set up 
real late the night before, fightin’ to 
change a run of losin’ luck at draw. Por- 
cupine was one of the kind that can’t lose 
sleep. He was lookin’ like the last end of 

a hard, dry summer. 1 guess he’d laid 
vot with all his clothes on, and he 
hadn’t been takin’ a bit of pains with him- 
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self since he got up. When he’d straddled 
his stool he just set his rough elbows up 
on the counter and dropped his rough face 
down in his hands, makin’ a disgusted sort 
of a sound in his throat. Can’t you think 
just how he was feelin’? He wasn’t half 
waked up yet; nor it didn’t wake him out 
of his daze when the little girl come 
trippin’ in to see what he wanted. 
“Good morning!” says she. “And what 
will you have, sir? 
He roused up then. He roused up good, 


too. 
“Well, gee whiz!” says he. “What in 
the name of— Gee whiz!” 


Her pretty eyes took to shinin’, and she 
was fightin’ hard not to laugh at him. 

“The eggs are strictly 
fresh,” says she. “May I 
give you some eggs?” 

It seemed as if his ideas 
was all jumbled up in a pile. 
He jerked his old hat off and 
let it tumble on the floor, 
and then he took a quick 
swipe at his rough hair 
with the flat of his two 
hands. 

“Well, gee whiz!” says he. 

The girl, she wasn’t goin’ 
to be able to stand it much 
longer. 

“Oh, say, listen!” I says 
to her. “Yes, you better 
give him some eggs. You’d 
better have ’em turned over 
and fried hard, both sides. 
He’s a terrible messy man 
with a soft egg. He ain’t 
had much bringin’ up to 
speak of, that way. And 
you can give him a cup of 
coffee with milk in it. And 
just anything else you’ve 
got. He won’t care.” 

“Well, gee whiz!” says 
Porcupine. 

She didn’t wait. She 
couldn’t. She just broke 
for the kitchen with her 
head bent down and a nap- 
kin squeezed up against her 
mouth. Poor Porcupine 
was keepin’ right on makin’, 
them aimless dabs at him- 
self. 

“Well, gee whiz!” says 
he. “Saints! And would you look at 
the looks of me! World without end! 
Who is she?” 

“What’s the difference, Porcupine?” I 
says. “Do you reckon she cares? If you 
don’t suit her, she can look at me.” 

“Aw!” says he; and with that he got 
down and went away. 

And than in a minute Bluebeard come 
in and got on the stool where Porcupine 
had been settin’. That was when the 
girl come fetchin’ my breakfast to me. 
She didn’t notice, but Bluebeard did. 

“Well, gee whiz!” says he. It was 
awful amusin’ to me. You couldn’t have 
told, not to save your life, but what it was 
Porcupine settin’ there yet and makin’ 
that very same remark. It made the girl 

catch her pretty little lip in between a 
pretty teeth. 

‘Just a minute, sir!” says she. And 
there she went, back out of sight. 

“Well, gee whiz!’ says Bluebeard. 
You'd have thought it was somethin’ that 
run in the family, to hear him say it. 
And then he done just like Porcupine, 





gettin’ down off his stool and blowin’ 
away to hunt for a washroom. 

Neither one of ’em was there when the 
girl come back with Porcupine’s fried eggs 
and his cup of coffee and a plate of toast 
for him. fe bothered her some. 

“It won't matter,” I saystoher. “He’ll 
show up pretty soon. You can just set 
“em down.” 

And then here they come, both to- 
gether, bulgin’ in the door. They'd 
slicked themselves up a little bit, but you 
couldn’t say it had helped their looks 
much. It takes a heap more than a basin 
of cold water and an old comb to start a 
beauty showe You’ve got to have some- 
thin’ to work on. About all you could 


say for them two was that they looked 
just exactly the same. 

It surprised the girl. I saw her pretty 
little eyebrows liftin’ up at the corners 
while she was starin’ from one to the other. 

“Oh, dear!” says she. “Are there two 
of them?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I says. “Two. Ain't 
it an awful shame? Don’t it seem to you 
like somethin’ that had ought to be 
stopped? If there had to be two, wouldn't 
it strike you as if there might have been a 
better idea to commence with? Either 
one of ’em looks like a bad mistake— 
don’t he? But if you take the two of ‘em 
together—” 

“Aw, gee whiz!”’ says Porcupine. 

She just couldn’t help it then. It was 
too much for her. She laid her round 
little arms down on the counter and put 
her neat little head down on ’em and let 
the laugh go. You’d have enjoyed the 
sound of her laughin’ too—pleased, and 
ripplin’, and rollicky. She couldn’t stop 
it. In a minute she turned round and ran 
for the kitchen, to finish it up out there. 
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Well, that was the beginnin’ of it.. You 
mightn’t think it was such a very good 
start, havin’ a girl laugh at you for bein’ 
ridiculous. It would sort of discourage 
some people. And then there’s other 
folks that’s hard to discourage. I ain’t 
sure but what it takes a wise man to know 
when he ought to be discouraged. 

The Peters twins didn’t appear to have 
any notion of bein’ discouraged. You 
couldn’t have missed it if you’d heard ’em 
conversin’ about it after they’d had their 
breakfast and got back uptown. 

I was settin’ on the bench in front of 
the hotel, just lazyin’ for a couple min- 


utes or so with a cigarette and talkin’ to 
Beck McGillicuddy, and then here they 
come up the sidewalk, the two of ’em to- 
gether, and they was janglin’ at each other. 

“Aw!” says Porcupine. “Of course you 
can tell. I'll leave it to Billy, now. Say, 
Billy, would you say she’s married—or 
ain’t—which?” 

“Aw!” says Bluebeard. “The man 
don’t live that can tell if a woman’s mar- 
ned, except by askin’ her husband.” 

“You can!” says Porcupine. “If you’ve 
got the judgment, you can’t miss it.” 

“Shucks!” says Porcupine. “I ain’t 
sayin’ she ain’t been; I’m just sayin’ she 
“aly If she’s got a husband, where is 

e? 

: Aw!” says Bluebeard. “Just sayin’ 
Where is he? don’t prove nothin’. He 
might be any place.” 


HEY didn’t wait to get it settled; the 
just went ramblin’ on up the road, 
Wranglin’ and fussin’. 
I went down early to get my dinner, 
ut I wasn’t soon enough to beat the 


Peters twins, because I met ’em comin’ 
out both together. They’d commenced 
fussin’ again, and they was all worked up 
over it. It must have started inside, be- 
cause the little girl was shinin’ with the 
fun of it. 

“Hello!” I says to her. “I notice 
they’ve been back again. It looks as if 
it’s liable to get to be a habit with ’em. 
Ain’t they comical?” 

“They re—they’re so very odd!” says 


she. 
“Odd?” I says. “Yes, ma’am; that’s 

pretty near the right word for’em. They’re 

real strange men. Do you like ’em?” 


Before she 
had a chance 
to get used to 

Bluebeard, 

here come 

Porcupine 
in the door 


“Oh—like them!” says she. “Why— 
Oh, I like everybody. One of them is a 
great deal nicer than the other—isn’t he?” 

“Ts he?” I says. ‘Which one’s that?” 

‘She gave that rollicky laugh of hers. 

“T don’t know,” says she. “It’s ridicu- 
lous; but when I look at them I can’t tell 
one from the other. And yet I know one 
is a lot nicer than the other.” 

“That must be Porcupine,” I says. 
“Porcupine, he’s the single one.” 

“Oh!” says she. “Is one of them a 
married man?” 

“Married?” I says. “Well, I don’t 
know as you could call him a married 
man_ But he’s a marryin’ man. Three 
he’s had. That’s what they tell me. I 
don’t know what’s become of ’em. When 
a man’s had as many as three, they’re 
liable to get sort of scattered round. 
Wouldn’t you think that would get to be 
kind of confusin’?” 

She didn’t aim to tell me what she 
thought about it. She was thinkin’ some- 
thin’ though, goin’ back and forth with 
her pretty lip pinched between her teeth 
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and a funny little pucker up between her 
eyebrows. 

“For the love of country, Billy!” I says 
to myself. “You don’t ever suppose that 
lady is thinkin’ about them Peters twins— 
do you?” “You can search me!” says I. 
“T ain’t goin’ to squander my time with 
guessin’ what a lady may be thinkin’ 
about. They think about lots and lots 
of different things.” “I know!” I says. 
“But one of them Peters twins! It just 
ain’t reasonable.” “No,” says I, “it 
ain’t. That’s just the very reason why 
she might do it, if she took a notion. 
There ain’t nothin’ to do but wait and 
see, 


LUEBEARD was the first one of the 

twins I run across after dinner. He 
was settin’ on the edge of the sidewalk, up 
in front of Bud Kennedy’s place, slouchin’ 
down with his arms across his knees and 
his head hangin’ down, real dejected. 
He didn’t hardly notice when I set down 
beside him. 

“Cheer up, Bluebeard!” I says to him. 
““Mebbe it’ll come out all right.” 

“Aw!” says he. “Say, Billy, do you 
know what that fool’s doin’, right this 
minute? He’s gettin’ his hair cut! Yes, 
sir! Gettin’ his hair cut!” 

“Oh, my soul!” I says. “As bad as 
that? Oh, it can’t be!” 

“That’s what he’s doin’,” says Blue- 
beard. “I seen him myself, through the 
winder, a couple minutes ago. And he 
never said nothin’ to me about it. And 
most likely that’s just the beginnin’ of 
what he’ll be up to before supper.” 

“Sufferin’ Peter!” I says. “Bluebeard, 
you don’t ever reckon they’re goin’ to fall 
for each other?” 

“Fall?” says he. Goin’ to fall? Hell, 
he’s fell! Porcupine! Yes, sir!” 

He was terrible solemn about it, 
crackin’ his knuckles between his knees 
and broodin’ over it to himself. I wanted 
to laugh, awful bad. And then all of a 
sudden there was a flicker of devilment 
come in my mind. 

“Say, Bluebeard, listen!” I says. “Say, 
you and Porcupine, you look just exactly 
alike. Look here, now: Don’t that sug- 
gest nothin’ to you?” 

“Suggest nothin’? says he. “We've 
always looked alike. It ain’t never sug- 
gested nothin’ to me but the wrath of 
G ” 


od. 

“But, Bluebeard!” I says. “Think! It 
don’t matter about the wrath of God. 
Lookin’ the way you do, you could give 
Porcupine a run for his money if you 


wanted to. Hadn’t you thought about 
that?” 

He raised up his head and took a look 
at me. 

“What?” says he. “Why, Billy— 
You mean—” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean,” I says. 
“Why don’t you do it, Bluebeard? You 
could, easy enough.” 

There was a comical glimmer comin’ in 
his comical eyes. 

“Why, Billy!’ says he. “I hadn’t 
thought a thing about it. But— Why, 
say!’ , 
The notion was commencin’ to work on 
him. He was brightenin’ up with it and 
takin’ interest. 

“Billy,” he says, “I’m a-goin’ to do it! 
Come along with me. You've got to help. 
He can’t be let to see me trailin’ him 

(Continued on page 71) 
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We hope that this house has plenty of stairs to run up and down, 
pantry full of custard pies. But then, Charlie Chaplin probably 
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These Celluloid Celebrities § of Sor 
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F? You couldn't lock the 
|} door on the resident of 
this house and be sure he 
would be inside when 
you came back: there 
are too many windows. 
He'd scale the walls and 
escape via the overhead 
wire. We hope the fur- 
niture is well built and 
substantial ; our Sheraton 
§ pieces would collapse 
after about one average 
day in Douglas Fair- 
banks’ home 
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conservation period, we 
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beds to crawl under, closets to hide in, anda 
practices such activities only in his studio 
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ra 


Sure of Paying the Rent or Taxes as 


of Southern California 


Could you choose a house 
more “in character” than 
this one wherein to rest 
up after a vamping cam- 
paign? The snaky path 
alone would decide us. 
We hope sometime to 
find a dwelling that as 
well typifies our profes- 
sion. It will likely 
have several stories, 
every article in it 
will be bought on in- 
stalments, and, like 
Theda Bara, we'll guard 
its contents with our 
last drop of ink 
2 
Mary Pickford evidently 
wanted fifteen rooms and 
five baths, for that’s what 
she got when she leased 
this palatial home. For 
our part, we would not 
know what to do with 
more than three rooms. 
But we are not starring 
in films, and our ideas 
might change if we were 
as popular as Mary is 
/ a 
“Pl Ae 
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Two generations of warriors of the File Hille reservation 


have proved their loyalty to the Empire 


On the W ar-Work Path 





Not to be outdone by their sone and husbands, the Indian 
women established Red Crosse shops 






Keeping the Pipe of Peace Smoking Hot North of F. ifty-Three 


Hk redeskinned men of 
our North American conti 
nent are sometimes slow 
to enthuse to preat na 
tional ideas, isolated as they are on their 
reservations, but this is the story of how 


a little spark kindled on the prairies of 


Saskatchewan spread ovet the fields and 
forests of Canada until it made a flaming 
fire big enough to warm a nation’s heart 
Late in he fallof tgt4 W.M. Graham, 
superintendent of the Tile Hills Reserve 
out on the flat land of Saskatchewan, 
called a meeting of the Indian men in one 
little schoolhouse, so that he might tell 
them of the struggle across the sea, of the 
plans to send Canada’s troops Over to help 
and of the sufferings of the plucky little Be 
gian nation. He suggested that the Indian 


wople might help their far-aw “uy brothers 


xy giving a certain amount of grain 

“T wanted you to know what is happen 
ing in the world these days,” he said in 
closing, and would have gone out to his 
horse, but a tall young 
Indian stepped forward 
to speak, 

Thank you for telling 
us. We know, and now 
we will do. From my 
grain, just threshed last 
week, | will give forty 
bushels of wheat to the 
white heroes across the 
sea who have nothing.” 

He had seareely fin 
ished when another rose 
in his place. 

“My fields were as full 
as John’s were. [| will 
ive forty bushels of 
wheat too.” 

There was a quick 
springing of others to 
mr feet, and Mr. Gra 
ham searched quickly 
for a pad to record the 
gifts. 
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By Emma Mauritz Larson 


“My family is large, but I can manape 
twenty-five bushels of oats.” 

‘Twenty bushels of wheat.” 

“Thierry bushels of oats.’ 

In a few moments thirty-three farmers 
had pledged shares of their crops and 
when the grain was sold there was a 
fund of $so2 to go to stricken Belpium 
And the red men went back to then 
scattered homes, eight, ten, twelve miles 
nway Here the younper men and the 
boys, many of them praduates of the 
reservation schools, listened eagerly to 
the news of the great war, Some of the 
lads played in a brass band, driving a 
dozen long prairie miles for weekly re- 
hearsals. Mer. Graham intimated that 
band concerts would help. ‘| he lads laid 
aside horn and cornet one evening long 
enough to talk of the things the superin- 





donating it all to the Belgian sufferers 






tendent had told their fathers and 
themselves. 

“Those Belgian heroes can eat 
for a while on our fathers’ wheat 
and oats,” said one, “but itis a long time 
until the next harvest.” 

‘Thats true. We will have to find a 
crop that will grow in the winter time.” 

“Tt should be a crop, too, that we can 
raise ourselves, with no help from the 
older men.” 

“We play well enough to give a con 
cert now.” 

W he will hire us to play?” 

“We can go to the towns and rent a 
ace and the people will come when they 
sone it is for the patriotic fund. Mr, 
Graham has said so,’ 

“Where will we go first?” 

, “Vo the biggest town, to get the most 
money.” 

A fortnight later they drove back the 
long way to their farm homes with a 
hundred good silver dollars cleared for 
the war relief work.’ It 
was only the first trip of 
many, reaping from the 
cold Saskatchewan plains 
a silver harvest from a 
winter cropping of band 
concerts, 

The Indian mothers 
were proud of their men 
and theit boys, but they 
were restless to be doing 
themselves. ‘1 hey knew 
to the smallest detail 
what had been told in 
the schoolhouse meeting, 
though not a one of them 
had been present, Now 
as afew of them gathered 
ina little home they 
talked of it. 

“The harvests belong 
to the men and they ean 


The younger men carned hundreds of dollara giving band concerts, rive. And our boys can 


play inthe band and earn 
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On the War-Work Path: 


the money to send across the sea. ‘They 
alo not have to stay at home and cook and 
feed the calves and the chickens and sew, 
But we, who know better how the Belgian 
mothers feel to have nothing to cook for 
their littl: ones, we ean do nothing.” 

“You are right. We can do nothing. 
We cannot cook food and send it so far. 
Our women's hands areno good this time.” 

But a younger woman spoke up, 

“The teacher said that the white women 
were helping as much as the men, sewing 
shirts and other garments and knitting 
socks, ‘The government sends directions 
for each kind of work.” 

“We will ask the superintendent to 
morrow,” they agreed. “We will drive 
over and ask him.” 

So it happened that the fire spread to 
Indian kitchens, and knitting needles 
clicked as steadily making socks out on the 
lonely reservation as in the busy cittes, 
and the red women sewed long hours for 
the soldiers in Hurope and for the home- 
less of Belgium, 

Then the old men came to the agent's 
house to learn what they could do to help. 

The wife of the agent suggested that 
they form a Red Cross branch, and that 
month saw the formation of the “File 
Hills Indian Ageney Branch of the Red 
Cross Society.” And as the year grew 
older there remained hardly a family on 
the reservation not working and giving 
generously, 

But far to the north in the Peace Rivet 
district of Canada live other tribes of red 
men ina land of forests and rocks and 
lakes and rushing rivers, There is no 
wheat there or oats or othet pean, the big 
woods yield the only crop, furs from wild 
animals, ‘The greater number of these 
Indians have never seen the civilization 
which lies a thousand miles south of 
them. ‘The long perilous journey ean be 
taken only in the early summer by canoe. 
\ few men, the strongest and most expert 
on the water, carry south each year the 
winter's accumulation of furs to the trad 
ing town, Where they buy with the money 
secured from the furs the year's necessi- 


ties flour, sugar, tea, blankets, tools and 
clothing. 

It was not until the carriers came down 
with their furs in the early summer of 191s 
that they knew of the conflict across the 
seit, 

When the canoes reached the trading 
post the representatives of the fur com 
panies explained before they would so 
much as look at the pelts. 

“There isa big war in which our coun- 
try and many others are fighting. Teas a 
bad tune for the fur busmess, People are 
getting along without new furs, ‘The 
compabtes ate tryimp to keep Romp, and 
they will take your furs that you have 
brought so far, but it is impossible to pay 
the prices of other years. They ean pay 
you only one dollar for skins for which 
they used to give you five dollars, leven 
the rare silver fox, if you have managed 
to get any, will bring you only fifty dollars 
instead of three hundred, for they cannot 
sell it themselves.” 

It was all true. ‘Phe companies were 
fair, even generous, for they were hard 
pressed themselves. 

“Te must not happen again,” they said. 


“We must make a market for the furs of 


the northern Indians who have no othet 
means of livelihood, or they will starve.” 
Then some one hit upon a solution, 
“No one will buy big pieces of fur,’ 
figured this person, “while the war lasts, 
but af many women would each buy a 
strip, even a barrow strip, the red men 
could be paid decently for all they bring 


down.’ 

So came the fur edging that has bor 
dered our winter suits these several sea 
sons past. Tt has been not simply a fad 
or fashion but the happy solution of the 
flour-sugar-blinket problem of the Peace 
River Indigns, to whom the war came 
very close though tt was being fought a 
third of the plobe away, 


PLIT LAKE INDIANS are not so fat 
away, but they are fur hunters and ther 
winter supply of food comes lirgely from 
the small carthou driven south usually early 
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in November to the shelter of their dis- 
trict from the heavy snows farther north. 
That first winter of the war the snows 
were light and the animals stayed in thei 
northern haunts. ‘limes were hungry and 
hard for the Split Lake red men. ‘They 
were glad to come in from the distant 
pomts the next August to the annual 
gathering at the barracks, when the treaty 
money of $5.00 per Indian was paid over 
by the Canadian Government. 

Bue first of all the red men and the 
white men talked about the war, and 
before the treaty money was to be paid 
the Indians went aside and talked alone, 

“The whole country ts helping. We 
oughe to do something,” they agreed, 
“The traders say the furs wall not bring 
much this year, perhaps twenty-five cents 
where before we got a dollar. And for these 
sacks of flour they have brought with them 
they want twelve dollars.” 

“Down where the begins,” 
suppested one, “the pent says that flour 
can be had for ¥s.60. If we could take 
all of our canoes down the sixty miles, and 
have our families wait here until we re- 
turn, we could save money and have some 
extra for this Red Cross.” 

“That is what we will do,” the others 
agreed. “And so that we shall not keep 
the inspector waiting we wall tell him to 
take a gift from each of us out of out 
treaty money before it is paid to us.” 

So $76 of the red men's money went 
to swell the Red Cross funds, along with 
a carefully expressed letter 

Thus has the pure fire of patriotism 
and brotherhood with men separated by 
color as well as by leagues of ocean dis- 
tance flamed high in the red men of 
Canada They have not counted them 
selves as far from the front, but close and 
warmly interested in the world struggle 
for freedom 

And now from an appreciative govern 
ment has come a real tribute to the Cana 
dian Indian and his loyalty—the right to 
vote, a surprising and happy sequel to 
the story of the red men’s unselfish efforts 
in the great struggle for world freedom. 
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My Experiment in Motherhood 


AM writing this chapter of 
autobiography because — | 
know that my experience 
must be the same in essence 
as thatof many another woman, 


By Eleanor Anst ruther 


With an ilustration by Laura A 


A rmer 





however it. differs in) detail. 
very day thousands of women, 
college-bred or otherwise profes 
sionally trained, more or less de 
liberately and consciously ask 
themselves this question: 

Must I choose between mar- 
riage and a career? If | continue 
hi my profession, does it mean 
a lonely, halé lived, loveless life? 
If | accept marriage and mother- 
hood, must [ renounce ambition, 
turn my back on all I have 


life? 


a UST I choose between marriage and a 
career? If | continue in my profession, it? 
does it mean a lonely, half-lived, loveless 
If | accept marriage, and motherhood, 
must | renounce ambition, turn my back 
upon all I have striven for? This is the big- 
gest, the most vital problem | have had to 


face. Have I solved it?” 


earn more at her vocation than 
the man she marries at his own, 
It is because of the vital part 
which this problem has played 
in my life that Lam writing of 
my experience. It is by long 
odds the biggest problem | have 
ever had to face. Have I solved 
I leave it for you to judge. 
To begin with, | had never in 
any definite fashion decided to 
have a career. Asa gil | had 
shown a strong taste for dramat 
ics, and astill more pronounced 
talent for imitation and imper 
sonation, | had won much local 
applause, even celebrity, and the 
manager of anexcellent company 





worked and striven for, and take 
up a life for which my grand- 
‘ s s , 
mother’s training in the three R's and the 
household arts would have been a better 
Preparation than my own elaborate educa- 


tion? ‘The choice as it stands is not simple. 
Yet it may be and often is complicated by 
the fact that the professional woman can 


which visited our town had paid 
me the unusual compliment of 
giving me a small speaking part on short 
notice without even a rehearsal with the 
cast. Of course | was mildly stage-struck 
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for a while, but the attack passed off 
quickly, and there soon came a time when 
the whole thing seemed to turn stale on my 
lips. Looking back, can diagnose the 
case easily enough: my art had grown as 
big as | was naturally it could grow no 
And as the alternative to growth 
is decay, so the dramatic impulse in me 
had died--or at least gone into hiberna 
tion. Life seemed empty and unprofit- 
able; | felt myself stifling in the safe, 
narrow, unchanging round of small duties 
and pleasures to which as the daughter of 
a well-to-do family | was doomed. A 
feverish desire to pet away, to breath a 
freer air, to strip off the padding and get 
close to the stark, bare clements of exist- 
ence--even if they bruised and wounded 
| know now that 
pains, that my 


bigger. 


goaded me always. 
these were growing 
cramped soul was trying to stretch itself 
and couldn’t. ‘Then Lonly knew that like 
a bird leaving the parental nest my wings 
had spread themselves for flight that | 
must po. 

I pass over the family tragedy in- 
‘The day came when I found my 
hundred 
from an 


volved. 
self in San Francisco with one 
dollars in’ the banka’ loan 
anxious relative, which | was determined 
never to touch. It proves with how little 
seriousness [| had taken my dramatic 
work that [| did not think of seeking a 
stage engagement, ot of turning in any 
way to my one carelessly exercised talent 
for support. | had come to regard my 
recitations as mere parlor tricks; it did 
not occur to me that there was money in 


them. So I began my desperate struggle 
for a living on the lowest round of the 
ladder. I sewed, | became a shop girl, in 
short, I fell into step with that. pitiful 


army of untrained women who just man 
age to keep the door closed on the very 
nose of the wolf. 

Then | met Gordon and we were mat 
ried, ew and bare and cold, these words, 


‘to tell a tale which held all the glory of 


first love! It was a love match pure and 
simple. Gordon was poor, and out of his 
modest salary there were old parents to 
be sup yorted. ‘Vo make both ends meet 
at all, | had to live with my in-laws the 
dearest people in the world, but unable to 
disguise by their kindness the harsh fact 


that the home was not mine, but that of 


my husband’s mother. 


ERHAPS that was why, in a little 
while, the old restlessness returned, 
My fight for a living had been hard, but 
full of zest. It held what for me has ever 
been the great necessity -the sense of 
achievement. When on Saturday night 
[ received my small wages | exulted, not in 
the money which could barely be pain- 
fully stretched to cover food and carfare, 
but in the visible token that J, single- 
handed, had won in my fight against the 
world, that the giant forces with which I 
battled had yielded me the victory for 
this round at least. Now there was no 
more room for achievement, not even a 
home to keep me bus y. Iw as CONSCIOUS 
of a profound reaction, of a relaxation 
amounting to depression. It was as 
though I had been pulling for dear life 
upon a rope, and the rope had abruptly 
been let gO. You know the sort of shock 
to the nerves that comes with the sudden 
easing of a strain. 
It was in this time of idleness that I 
began to think again of the dramatic work 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


which had once seemed to promise mea 
future and had then mysteriously failed 
me. Now once more I felt the impulse 
beginning to sur. [ had grown enough 
in these past two years to give it room, 
I felt now my oneness with all humanity. 
I had walked so close to the edge of the 
abyss that [ had only pity for those that 
stumbled weakly or blindly into it, and 
I had known the profound and humaniz- 
ing happiness of loving. As the poet's 
umpulse is to transmute fresh knowledge 
and emotion into song, so | felt the need 
to dramatize all this new experience. 

But nature had another use for me just 
then. Within a year the birth of our first 
child had anchored me, if scemed, firmly 
and forever. We had our own home by 
this time, a very, very modest one, and 
my husband’s mother spent much of her 
a welcome puest, for it was 
never infringed 


time with us 
my home now, and she 
on my prerogatives as mistress of it. She 
was devoted to the grandchild, and willing 
and anxious to give him an amount of 
care whi h le ft me an oc astonal free hour. 
Somehow before I knew it | was spending 
these hours in study with a dramatic 
teacher in the university town where we 
lived. [Thad no money to pay for lessons, 
but | carned them by helping her with 


ke SS ads anes d pupils. 


N! WHERE in this broad land is pov- 
erty so little of acrime as ina untver- 
sity town. Gordon’s business brought him 
in contact with the most cultivated peo- 
ple; among our fellow-townsfolk — our 
friends stood high. Somehow or other | 
found myself being asked to recite or 
read now at a tea, now ata charitable 
affair. | began to be known as one of the 
people who did things, and who could be 
appe aled to by anxious hostesses or Wwo- 
men with programs to plan. IT find it 
hard now to trace those first slow steps. 
I only know that I never deliberately set 
up as a reader or entertainer, that I never 
advertised myself in any way, that such 
success as | had came to me unsought. 
Equally unsought, pupils be gan to come, 
We were living then in a house that was 
no more than a shack, but on our own lot. 
I was thinking more of saving money than 
of making it. With few conveniences, | 
did all my own work, including washing. 
And there were nights when [I could do 
nothing but ery with fatigue. It had not 
yet occurred to me that I might earn the 
money more easily than I could save It. 
I just trudged wearily along the well- 
worn path of economy and toil that the 
wives of poor men have followed for gen- 
erations that has led many of then so 
swiftly to their graves. 

As my work, almost in spite of my: self, 
I be ‘pan dimly to see the POssi- 
My engagements increased 
in importance, and my powers seemed 
proportionally to expand, | studied now 
regularly, and my earnings paid for my 
lessons and made a welcome addition to 
the family income besides. Stall more, 
the work pave me the stimulus | needed, 
the outside contacts, the Joy of 
jishment. Intensely as | loved my hus- 
yand, my baby, my home, something in 
me protested at being swallowed up by 
them. I wanted to remain an individual, 
I wanted to continue to meet the world 
on my own account, instead of always 
from within the safe shelter of my hus- 
band’s arm. And yet, no thought of re- 


enlarged, 
bilities of tt. 


accomMe 








garding myself as a strictly professional 
woman came to me. My work was still 
a side issue, to be sandwiched in as my 
duties of housekeeper and mother allowed 
of it. ‘The latter always took first place. 


UR first child was five when the second 

was born, but only six when the third 
followed. [t was then that I seriously set 
myself to face the facts. Our income was 
somewhat larger than that we had mar- 
ried on, but our family had increased by 
three, and the high cost of living was 
already beginning to make itself felt. 
During the last year | had managed by 
a hard struggle to continue teaching, 
though | had had to give up nearly half 
my pupils. Now with another baby these 
must be relinquished also. For years to 
come [ should be nothing but a house- 
bound drudge. ‘There was no money for 
a servant; every need of these three chil- 
dren must be met by my hand alone. | 
should) be cook, nurse-maid, laundress, 
serub-woman. LT should have neither time 
hor stre ngth for friendshi ss, Nor to be ; 
companion to my hashes Added to all 
this, another fact stared at me starkly: 
with the best will in the world [| could not, 
simply could not, do the work that would 
be demanded of me. It was a_ sheer 
physical impossibility. Even with one 
child to care for, Lwas far more exhausted 
by a day spent with him than by a day’s 
teaching. ‘Three children meant ina 
little while) broken nerves, invalidism, 
perhaps death itself. 

I faced all this deliberately — the meth- 
ods of the ostrich have never appealed to 
me—and | made my decision. Before | 
was out of the hospital | had planned my 
campaign, and its opening gun was a re- 
cital, the first of my own that [| had ever 
given, Then | proceeded to advertise 
tactfully, [ trust, but unblushingly. And 
my reward came quickly in the shape of 
pupils and engagements. In regard to 
the first | had come to a resolution which 
I never altered | accepted only children. 
In an atmosphere of childhood [| would 
keep myself young and in touch with my 
own little ones. As a result of this | have 
had my greatest success as a producer of 
Gildren’s plays-or rather child-inter- 
pretations of Shakespeare and other 
ck ISSICS, 

The very foundation-stone of my ex- 
periment was the assistant to whom | 
turned over the care of the children. An 
ordinary servant would not do--I was 
clear on that from the first--and I have 
never had one. — Experience quickly 
taught me that kitchen and nursery re- 
quired each a presiding genius that the 
eare of the children alone was one Wo- 
man’s work. After that I kept a cook, 
of whom L asked nothing but a reasonable 
degree of efficiency in her work. But the 
children [ gave into the hands of a woman 
whom [ could seat at my own table and 
treat in every way as a member of the 
family. ‘To the children she was “Aunt.” 
‘They loved, respected and obeyed her. 
With the matter of discipline | never in 
terfered. Even at table and under my 
own eye training and correction were left 
entirely to her. Aunt Martha had been a 
school-teacher. She was a woman of 
sixty, white-haired, gentle, lovable, a 
beautiful influence in the children’s lives 
Aunt Sarah, who followed her, was of 
about the same age, and of a nature 
equally fine. They loved the little ones 
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My Experiment in Motherhood: 


Eleanor Anstruther 


All in my finery as I was, I had a keen longing that he should cling to me with his little moist hands, cry and be naughty about it 


and were loved in return. Aunt Martha 
Was with me two years, Aunt Sarah three. 
In each case the parting was as with a 
beloved relative. Under their care the 
children throve in body and mind. 
Natural child-lovers, and without the 
financial care which I, the mother, would 
have had, with the conditions around 
them kept smooth and easy by my own 
and my husband’s earnings, these women 
found no difficulty in the work which 
would have worn my nerves to tatters. 
And I, for my part, enjoyed my profes- 


sional life with an ever-increasing zest. 
Early and late I toiled, and the toil was a 
delight. We had our own home now, on 
the same piece of ground where we had 
set up housekeeping in the shack in the 
first year of our married life. At the end 
of the long living-room was a stage where 
my pupils gave performances, or where | 
read or recited for our friends. Several 
times I went east to Chicago or New 
York to study with some master of my 
art, and I knew that I was growing and 
attaining to an ever-greater perfection of 


technique, an ever-greater height of power 
and understanding. And the money I 
earned was giving my children advantages 
which they never could have had if I, as 
well as Gordon, had not been a bread- 
winner. Even our home itself must have 
been an unrealized dream for many ye 

had it not been for my work. I saw the 
little faces happy and rosy, I watched the 
rapid but unforced development of the 
baby minds in the healthful environment 
which I had created for them, and I felt 

(Continued on page 64) 




















Would you guess the man at the left to be a five-times millionaire? Henry Finch, king of 


divers, inventor of the diver telephone, is always on the job as boss of a 


cracker-jack diving crew. His money doesn't interest him 


OW would you like to work in the 
slime and mud of harbor or ocean 
bottom at a depth of twenty-five 
to two Toate | and fifty feet; or 

have a set-to with an octopus, the canni- 
bal chief of the deep; or challenge a shark 
to mortal combat? Divers do these 
things. They delight in dangers that 
appal the average man. ‘Their wage is 
$20 to $50 a day. 

A unique crew of master-divers is en- 
gaged in building shipways at Seattle, 
where man-eating creatures sometimes 
abound, floating in with the high tides of 
the Pacific. Henry Finch, sixty-eight 
years old, spry and powerful as a man of 
thirty and five times a millionaire, is boss 
of this picked crew and famous on all 
coasts as “King of the Divers.” Indiffer- 
ent to his great fortune, reveling in the 
hazards and tasks to which his long life 
has been devoted, Finch is never so happy 
as when clad in strange accoutrements 
and prowling around in deep water, on the 
job, inspecting the work of his crew. His 
son and heir, Tommy, thirty-four years 
old, in diving outfit in the picture, also has 
a stellar record for daring and efhciency. 
The exploits of this | venturesome crew 
would fill a large volume and_ read like 
the imaginings of Jules Verne. 

While working in the mud of Elliott 
Bay at the Colman Dock in Seattle not 
long ago, A. J. Verbeck, one of Finch’s 
crew, suddenly saw through the glass 
visor of his helmet two huge, blazing eyes 
staring at him. “I’ve stirred up the 
devil!” he sang out over the telephone. 
“Rope him and send him up,” replied the 


tender, cheerfully; “we'd like a look-see 


at his majesty.” 
A commotion ensued in the depths. 
The water boiled and eddied while the 
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tender listened anxiously for the order, 
“Pay out the line!” It came when the 
diver’s knife had conquered the enemy. 
In a trice he then roped and “‘hog-tied” 
the octopus, called out, “Heave away!” 
and the trophy was soon in evidence, for- 
ever out of commission. 


H Inte resting 
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next to the skin, a rubber suit and 
rubber jacket, a thirty-fhve-pound brass 
helmet, leaden shoes weighing hfty- 
pounds and shoulder and chest weights 
of one hundred pounds, the total two 
hundred pounds being so distributed that 
it is sustained as easily as a weight of 
seventy-five pounds. Attached to the 
helmet is ‘a telephone line with a receiver 
resonator so delicate that the diver can 
hear a whisper from his tender on the sur 
face, the tender wearing a head-receiver 
like that of a telephone girl’s and talking 
into a mouthpiece. The diver-’ phone is 
the invention of Henry Finch. 

A life-line of strong manila rope is at 
tached to the diver and a rubber air-hose 
keeps his helmet supplied with air. An 
easily adjusted valve enables him to regu 
late the supply, for too much is as bad as 
too little. If the telephone should fail in 
a moment of danger, one hard jerk on the 
life-line means “Pull quick!” ~~ Other 
signals are standarized. ‘The ‘phone, 
however, is always kept in order and in 
many cases has proven a life-saver. By 
this means the tender, on whose vigilance 
the life of the diver absolutely depends, 
keeps in constant touch with the man be 
neath. Divers, as a rule, are a happy-go- 
lucky lot and joke and sing while at work. 
One of them delights in the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” while toiling amid dangers on 
the bottom of the bay. 

The diver is the best paid of all water 
front workmen, the average wage being 
$20 for six to seven hours of work. ‘The 
supply of undersea labor is never equal to 





It is this sort of diver- 
sion that Henry Finch 
prefers to the usual sports 
of a multi-millionaire. His 
crew is always in demand 
because they are also mas- 
ter workmen, making a 
specialty of | submarine 
architecture such as ship- 
ways and marine founda- 
tions. [woanda half hours 
is the average “trick” un- 
der water, but the diver 
can stay down in comfort 
for three and a half to four 
hours. He works with 
energy and sureness. Be- 
cause of his celerity few 
men, assisting above, can 
keep up with his pace. 
Though in mud from one 
to four feet deep, the diver 
can move about at. the 
rate of one hundred and 
fifty feet in thirty seconds. 
Divers are apt to be tem- 
peramental, like prima 
donnas. Men above must 
respond quickly when they 
command. “Get a wiggle 
on up there!” one will Or- 
der, waiting for the sur- 
face assistant to meet his 
demands. 

The harbor diver is 
clad in a_ woolen suit 








Ptarmigan-shooting in Alaska is sport for Mre. Zaida Holland, 
when she isn't landing a forty-pound salmon 


or bringing down a polar bear 
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the demand. “There’s a future to our 
profession,” said one of Finch’s crew, 
“for the time is coming soon when the 
bell and cage apparatus will be so im- 
yroved that we can work at any depth. 
“ven now, if properly equipped, we could 
explore the wreck of the Lusitania or the 
Titanic. Some day, perhaps soon, this 
will be done, and such is the progress of 
diving science that we know of a cer- 
tainty that within a few years the ocean 
bed, strewn with numberless wrecks of 
treasure-ships, will be the scene of the 
world’s greatest and most remunerative 
salvage-mining enterprises. 
Pui Norron. 
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NLIKE some sportsmen, Mrs. Zaida 


Holland can make good her best fish 
story and prove her shooting prowess, for 
the nooks and corners of the Pacific Coast 
from Seattle to Unimak Pass and Bering 
Sea are familiar haunts to her, and her 
Seattle home holds many trophies of her 
big game hunts in Alaskan wilds. In 
winter she is content to stay beside her 
fireplace and its huge logs, listening to the 
lap of waters on the nearby beach, but 
spring finds her packing: hunting boots, 
getting out a sou’wester and answering 
the call of the wild. 

Akutan Island with its wonderful 
scenery, good fishing—a forty-pound sal- 
mon ts nothing remarkable—and ptarmi- 
gan-shooting attsacts Mrs. Holland for 
several months during each year. In 
Alaskan waters she uses the native canoe 


The “Skookum”™ dolls include thirteen Indian tribes. 
They keep a factory humming and have 


dried apple is an interesting story. 


Their evolution from the ancestral 


earned a fortune for their clever creator, Mrs. Mary McAboy 


made of skins, which can be laced close to 
the body. And the necessity does arise, 
as once when a fierce storm came up off 
Akutan, driving her far out to sea where 
for thirty-six hours she was tossed about, 
twice overturning, and her life would surely 

have paid the toll to that 





Clare Marie Hodges says it ie fun to cook lunch under a 


She is a ranger for the U. S. 


frozen waterfall. 
Government in Yosemite Valley 


storm had she not laced 
her yrotector tightly. 
Though unable to stand 
when rescued by a whaling 
boat, she was still as game 
as the trout she lands and 
the bear she corners, for 
smiling at her deliverers 
she inquired, “How many 
whales have you flagged 
today, boys?’ It was 
hard to waken her though, 
when several hours later 
the whaler put in at the 
station, but hearing of a 
lad there ill with appen- 
dicitis and no doctor or 
nurse within two days’ 
ride, she forgot her fatigue 
in attending to the sufferer 
until assistance came, 
when she paddled away 
in her one-man canoe. 
Mrs. Holland travels 
light, keeping a cache at a 
central point, and from 
there putting out on two- 
and - three - day trips, for 
with fishing, hunting and 
berries on the island a 
resourceful person need 
not lack food. The na 
tives, an Aleut tribe, are 
very friendly to their 
little white visitor who 
always has time to stop in 








their dugouts and give them a helping 
hand, or leave them a fish or a bird. 
Il. HARRISON. 
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HEN our stage driver said that 

Yosemite National Park had a 
woman ranger, my fancy pictured an 
Amazonian of the hard-riding, cow-girl 
type, indifferent to grammar. Some 
hours later this same too-forehanded 
fancy was silently begging the pardon of 
a dainty, sweet-faced, khaki-clad maid 
who sprinkled her perfect English with 
the usual drawing-room phrases. Clare 
Marie Hodges, five feet three or four, 
president of the literary society of the 
San Jose Normal School, her alma mater, 
author of “Songs of the Trail” and former 
teacher of the Yosemite National Park 
school, is filling the ranger’s job gracefully 
and capably. 

“Tt was my love of Mariposa county 
and the mountains that brought me this 
post,” she said. “I have always delighted 
in roaming about the high places and the 
trails between summit and valley. Two 
years ago | came to the Yosemite to teach 
school, my. pupils being mostly the chil- 
dren of rangers and other government em- 
sloyees, with a number of Indian children. 
grew very fond of my little aboriginal 


charges and they taught me something of 


woodcraft in exchange for what they 
learned of the white man’s lore. I rode 
and walked over Yosemite trails until the 
Valley became like an open book to me. 
Once, with a ranger friend, we made our 
way under a frozen waterfall and in an 
ice cake cooked our luncheon of bacon 
and eggs. It was quite a feather in my 
cap because they told us no woman would 
dare attempt it. 
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Seven hundred Seattle children call their musical instructor “Aunt Nell.” Her name is Nellie 
C. Cornish. From a few home pupils, she now directs her own school with a faculty of 


thirty teachers. 


“Last April I heard some rangers dis- 
cussing the difficulty of filling posts left 
vacant by young men drafted into the 
army. I had had two years of uncon 
scious preparation, and so plucked up 
courage to present my application to 
W. 2B. Lewis, supervisor of the district. 

“LT said, ‘Probably you'll laugh at me, 
but I want to be a ranger.’ He didn’t 
even smile. ‘Il beat you to it, young 
lady,’ he answered. ‘It's been in) my 
mind for some time to put a woman on 
one of these patrols only I couldn't 
find the right one before.’ 

“Mr. Lewis sent my application. to 
Washington and very soon | was the 
oud possessor of this badge.” Miss 
lodges touched a lettered metal disc, 
about the size of a dollar, as if it were an 
insignia of the Legion d’Honneur, and 
patted the glossy neck of her spirited 
Louis J. STELLMAN 
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I STOOD before the windows of a curio 
shop in Denver, attracted by several 
odd, lifelike little Indian dolls. I: ach 
was different from every other in dress 
and personality, and the brown, wrinkled 
faces seemed so human that [ could not 
help speaking of them to a fellow window- 
sho yper. 

“What are they made of?” I asked. 

“Leather, I think,” he ventured. 

“No, cork,” another assured me. 

But both were wrong, for when I met 
Mrs. Mary McAboy, the clever little wo- 
man who makes them, she showed me 
her factory with its huge boxes of apples 
and told me it was from these that she 
fashions her ‘“Skookums.” 

Although these “Skookums” are now 
sold all over the country they belong 
peculiarly to the West, for Mrs. McAboy’s 
mother, who conceived the idea of making 
a doll’s head from a dried apple, lived up 
near the Flathead Indians and the first 
doll was a Flathead squaw. ‘This doll 
was only a dried apple put on the end of a 
pointed stick and wrapped in a gay bit 


of blanket. Mrs. McAboy has so de- 


mountain horse. 


The secret of her succecs lice in making children love their lessons 


veloped and perfected this idea that if 
the first squaw could see her great-great- 
grandson she would probably find but a 
slight family resemblance. 

Mrs. McAboy buys her apples in the 
winter When they are firm, cuts them in 
half, uses a die for making the eyebrows, 
mouth and nose, then dries them in an 
especially constructed evaporator. Later, 
when she is ready to dress the dolls, she 
puts in the eyes and nostrils and gives the 
little individual touches around the 
mouth and nose which make for distinct 
personality. She dresses the dolls in 
clothes made entirely by hand, for, as she 
says, Indians never sew on machines and 
her plan is to make her dolls true to life. 

It was quite by chance that Mrs. Me- 
Aboy started making dolls commercially. 
She was back in Missoula, Montana, after 
her husband's death, and one day stopped 
in to see an old friend who had a store. 

“Do you remember the funny little 
dolls your mother used to make?” he 
asked in the course of the conversation. 
After they had talked of them a few min- 
utes, Mrs. McAboy offered to make some 
for a window display. A few days later 
she received five dollars for them. A 
theatrical company had seen them and 
bought them all. Mrs. McAboy immedi- 
ately made more, and soon she could not 
make them fast enough. 

When she saw that she had something 
that people liked, she took out a patent 
on “Skookums” and began to make them 
in earnest, Knowing nothing about busi- 
ness, she studied hard to grasp the neces- 
sary technicalities. During the _ five 
months following the granting of her 
patent she had from fifteen to twenty 
women making dolls, and ten salesman 
on the road. But it was difficult to handle 
both making and selling, and so when a 
large curio company in Denver offered 
her a good royalty on her dolls with a 
salary for managing their manufacture, 
she consented and came to Denver. She 
has been working for this company for 
three years, and has had time and facili- 
ties for improving her dolls. There are 


now thirteen tribes represented. She has 
followed their dress and customs so faith- 
fully that no critic of the Indians can find 
flaws. Paxson, the Indian artist of Mon- 
tana, has called Mrs. McAboy an artist 
like himself, because she understands and 
appreciates the Indians. Charles Russell, 
the cowboy artist, has bought dolls. 
From a financial point of view the dolls 
have paid Mrs. McAboy well, “Skook- 
ums” ts the Indian name for bully or good. 
Mrs. McAboy is very careful and eco- 
nomical. No apples in her factory are 
wasted, the smallest being used for pa- 
pooses to put on the squaws’ backs, of 
fortheJndian novelty mitilers the company 
puts out. Auice M. CuaLmers. 
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HEN Miss Nellie Cr Cornish Was 

fourteen years old her father lost 
his fortune and she was thrown upon her 
own resources after being reared in luxury. 
She had gone part way through high 
school, spoke Trench and played the 
piano, so she went into a private home as 
governess, saved her money carefully, 
finally went to Boston and earned her 
way through a musical conservatory. 
After graduation she went to Seattle and 
gave music lessons at the homes of pupils. 
Her knack with little ones was so. suc- 
cessful that they watched eagerly through 
the window for the arrival of “Miss Aunt 
Nell.” ‘Then she took a studio, which her 
class-room soon Outgrew, next, she occu- 
pied a portable, building, and then de- 
cided upon a big school of her own. Hav- 
ing saved a considerable sum, she took a 
trip to various eastern cities to study the 
latest methods of teaching and to investi 
gate educational systems. Returning to 
Seattle, she founded the Cornish School 
of Music in two small rooms with two 
teachers. Her school is now attended by 
seven hundred children, and the faculty 
consists of thirty teachers, all distin- 
guished as artists in their respective lines. 

“LT believe in trying to make my chil- 
dren feel that Lam not merely their teacher 
but a helper and friend,” said Miss Cor- 
nish. “It is my firm belief that music 
should be a part of every child’s educa- 
tion. I do not mean just the superficial 
singing of songs that they get in the public 
schools. Every child should learn to play 
some instrument properly. Music should 
be just as much a part of education as 
arithmetic, reading, writing or geography, 
because the study of it makes the child’s 
mind analytical and logical. 

“The teacher should make music in- 
teresting to the child. In fact, that is the 
fundamental basis of success in any kind 
of teaching. If you can thrill the little 
one with a love for music, lead him to 
appreciate the beauty that is in a melody 
and arouse a strong liking for it within 
him, he will practice willingly. 

“The school should be a social center for 
its students. For that reason we have 
conducted a series of story-telling hours 
and Mother Goose plays for the younger 
pupils. We also have given several studio 
teas, lecture recitals and concerts in order 
to bring the older people into contact with 
the life of the school. In addition to this 
we hold a May Festival of Dancing each 
year, bringing out the latest classical an 
esthetic dances. Every one of these events 
tends to build up a unified spirit in our 
school.” Warren Eucene Crane. 
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View of one-half 
of a community 
court at Pasadena, 
California, which 
contains a total 


of 


vidual bungalows 


twelve indi- 
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The Garden City Idea in Miniature 


he P TER homes for working people 
is a subject that has been quite 
extensively discussed in this coun- 
try but’so far with little definite 


results. In England the Garden City 


idea, as a means of meeting this need of 


home betterment, has had considerable 
vogue, and nas proved quite generally 
satisfactory. In the so-called “commun 
ity court,” which is coming into consid- 
erable popularity with us, especially in the 
West, we have a sort of miniature imita- 
tion of it that seems particularly worthy 
of serious thought. In fact, our commun 
ity court idea not only apparently con 
stitutes a creditable substitute for the 
English idea but seems to afford a broader 
range of possibilities. 

Briefly, the community court: consists 
of a number of small houses grouped in a 
common parking scheme. Ordinarily 
each house ts an entirely sep- 
arate home, but in) some 
causes one or more, or all, of 
the buildings will be of the 
duplex type, each contaming 
two complete and independ- 
ent apartments. Naturally 
the houses may be of almost 
any size and cost, but usually 
we small and inexpen- 
of three, four five 
rooms, on one floor. 
times the various units are of 
somewhat different: architec- 
tural styles, although com 
bining ina general appearance 
of harmony, but) more fre 
quently they are identical 
with one another. ‘Uhe former 
plan is more apt to prevail 
where the houses are of frame 
construction; the latter is fol- 
lowed when cement or stucco 


they 
SIVe or 


Ssome- 


conformed to a ground plot-of almost any 
size, froma single city lot of sixty feet front- 
age upward. Space equivalent to two 
forty-foot lots, however, is more frequently 
used, and with more desirable result 

while the matter of depth is only impor- 
tant as regulating the number of houses 
that can be accommodated. Aligned in a 
row along each side of the space, they are 
designed to face toward an open center 
extending from front to rear. Down the 
middle of this open area will run either a 
walk or an automobile driveway, or per- 
haps a pair of walks, with individual 
walks branching off to connect with the 
several house entrances. Small well 
kept lawns and a community planting of 
trees, shrubbery and flowers constitute 
the setting for the homes, giving to the 
whole a most charming, park-like appear- 
ance, Being rathet compar tly spaced, the 





is used for the outside walls. 
The arrangement may also be 


Garden pavilion in a community court arrangzment of amall homes 


arrangement enables the building of four 
or five homes to each lot; and, being more 
or less shut off from the public street, it 
affords both quiet and seclusion, as well 
as a zone of safety for the outdoor play 
of small children. 

Primarily, the community court is in- 
tended to compete with the ordinary 
apartment and flat buildings, combining 
the modern conveniences and other ad- 
vantages of these with the privacy and 
open-air facilities of the individual home. 
| ence, it 1S usually ano investment propo- 
sition, and as such has been found quite 
lucrative and uncommonly safe. Utilized 
in this way, the grounds are looked after, 
with the view to keeping them always 
attractive, by the owner's special attend- 
ant; and in many cases the houses are 
maintained completely furnished, so that 
the tenant need possess no furniture of 
his own, He thus acquires 
home comforts without the 
responsibilities of ownership. 

However, the community 
court, instead of being used 
investment, may 
owned by 


as an 
be Cooperative ly 
the occ upants themselves, 
and doubt this would 
wove in economical plan. 
t also comprises a workable 


no 





suggestion for employer ot 
like manufae- 
turing companies, that are 
sincerely interested in’ the 
problem of better homes for 
their workers. The court 
idea enables the  pround 
space to be utilized to the 
maximun home-building de- 
gree, and is practically with 
out limitations in the way of 
size and cost, both collectively 
and per unit. 
Cnarctes ALMA Byers. 
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No garden, however lovely, is complete without comfortable furniture 


The Finishing Touches 


RANTED that the little things ab- 

sorb time and patience, they have 
more to do with our comfort or discomfort 
in a room, and out in the garden as well, 
than we are apt to realize. 

For instance, there’s the tub of ferns in 
your fireplace in the summer-time. You 
know it makes you feel cooler, and it 
rests your eyes to look at the green prow- 
ing things, a pleasant reminder of the 
long tramp you had in search of them. 

Then there’s that nicely adjusted light 
ing fixture in my ingle-nook. The archi 
tect didn’t have time to work out any- 
thing so trivial when he planned the 
apartment, but on winter evenings that 





Too seldom we avail ourselves of such a 
simple device as the arch 





is the very place where | have light enough 
to see to read or sew. | notice that it has 
become the most popular corner of the 
room with my guests also. 

Speaking of lights, the color of a lamp- 





A frame of living green for a garden picture 


shade can change the character of a place 
completely. I have seen an apartment 
done in mulberry color that was exceed- 
ingly clegant but oh, so gloomy! A wo- 
man’s ingenuity found the way out of 
that difficulty. She simply put a gold- 
colored shade over the lamp it became 
a very Aladdin’s lamp and brightened up 
the room by real magic. 

Another case in point to prove how ex- 
tremely important is color. My friend 
Dorothy had to spend a year in a house 
that came too c lose ly into ‘the shadow ofa 
great oak tree. To add to her tribulation 
the woodwork throughout the house was 
gray—lovely in itself, but not at all con- 
ducive to lending cheer to those dull 
rooms. Dorothy hung every window 
with glowing yellow silk curtains. ‘They 





were the hue of buttercups in a sun- 
flooded meadow and after they were up 
you could hardly believe that at last the 
sun wasn’t really shining into that house. 

Another of Dorothy’ s ideas was to 
fasten a horseshoe into each side of her 
chimney so that she ean hang her shove! 
and tongs in the one on the right and he: 
feather duster and hearth broom in the 
one to the left. She also hung a Mission 
bella token of that ancient hospitality of 
the good padres at her gate-post and so 
arranged it that when anybody opens the 
gate the bell rings to announce that ‘“‘com- 
panye’s a-comynge.”” Still another finish 
Ing. touch is the use Dorothy has made of 
copper for the pipes and rainwater gut 
ters. ‘The exterior of her house has a 
deep cream stucco finish on the first floor 
with brown shingles for all the rest in- 
cluding the roof, and you can faney how 
effectively against these two colors the 
glints of copper shine. 

Many otherwise thoughtful people 
never give a thought to providing ps 
sion for their drying yards, yet it doesn’t 
require cleverness to screen them in. It 
may be done with Colonial latticework or 
by planting a group of evergreens, or by 
arranging an enclosure with bamboo fish- 
ing poles, Fascinating results may be 
obtained with bamboo. We all know 
what delightful gateways and fences and 
tea- -houses the Japs contrive with it. 
When you've concocted a drying yard of 
it you'll be so infatuated you'll begrudge 
its Monday use and will take to using it 
for mending and shelling peas and in fact 
for doing every sort of work 

We do a deal of talking about living 
out in our gardens, but we don’t do all we 
can to make them alluring to live out in. 
Suppose we were to furnish a room within 
doors without any chairs! Absurd, you 
say. Yes, but we treat our gardens very 
nearly as shabbily. Surely if we are to be 
lured into loitering in them and sensing 
the full beauty and fragrance of our out- 
of-door rooms we need to supply them 
with numberless shelters and resting- 
places wherein we may be truly at home. 
As for such garden accessories as clipped 
hedges, pools and arches, it is amazing 
how seldom we avail ourselves of such a 
simple device as the arch. It is one of the 
very happiest of first aids to interest in 
the “aah n. With arches you can frame 
vistas, can emphasize special features-a 
fountain here, a fine tree there. 

The little things are indeed worth 
while. ‘They are often in a woman's 
power to compass where in larger ways tt 
might be quite impossible for her to re- 
mold her world nearer to her heart's 
desire. EstHer Matson. 


vu U 
The Modern Log Cabin 


ITY FOLKS who want week-end 
homes in the woods can secure comfort 
and picturesqueness ina barked- log cabin, 
which is nothing more than a “refined” 
log cabin with the rough surface removed. 
There are a number of advantages in 
building with barked logs. Left on, the 
bark becomes a nuisance, for it soon 
loosens and falls off, and is also a rendez- 
vous for all sorts of insects and vermin. 
Where one has timber of small diameter 
already on his place, utilizing material 
in this way saves lumber bills. ‘The 











A Crescent Raised Cake 


The very best baking powder is 
the double acting one. It raises 
first when moisture is added in 
the mixing bow] and then again 
when heat is applied. 


Crescent Baking Powder has this 
double raise and it is what is 
needed to thoroughly permeate 
the dough mass and make deli- 
cious, light and easily digested 
breads, cakes and biscuits. 


Try Crescent. You’ll be de- 
lighted with the results. Your 
grocer probably has it—if not, 
write us sending his name and 
address and yours, and we will 
send you the Crescent Cook 
Book free on request. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Gas-Heated Electric-Operated 


Here is a real steam laundry that occupies no more 
Space than an ordinary chair and costs no more than an ordinary 
washer—a machine that not only washes cleaner and easier than 
any other but does away with most of the heavy washday work, 


More than a Wash d Boil. 
Washing Machine  ekdens Time 
wsehold 


Hi 
Steam Laundry 

The Almetal heats the water itself—keeps it hot or boiling. 
It boils, steame and sterilizes at the same time that it washea the clothes 
“those that can be boiled. It washes heavy blanketa, dainty laces or very 
dirty clothes with equal care and thoroughness. The vacuum-suctlon-heat 
system gently forces the steaming, soapy sude back and forth through the 
clothes, loosening and carrying away every particle of dirt, 

When the machine Is opened it automatically lifte the clothes out of 
the hot water, ready to wring. This is a patented feature and cannot be 
copied in other machines, 

Your dealer can sell you the Almetal on easy Ppay- 
ments, If he doesn't have the machine write to 


Creighton-Morris Company, Pacific Coast Distributors 
316 Twelfth Street, Oakland, California 
Manufacturere Distributing Co., St. Louis, Mo., National Distributors 














A bark-log cabin, snug and weather-proof 


barked-log bungalow may also be stained 
brown with creosote, thus enhancing its 
appearance and giving it longer life. 

$y adding milled doors and windows of 
more or less fancy or rustic design, an 
air of town style may be attained. By 
installing good floors and covering the 
walls and ceilings with beaver board, or 
some similar material, the interior can be 
both attractive and livable. ‘The space 
between the logs should be made air- 
tight by chinking up the openings with 
cement or stucco, A rubberoid roof will 
do, but a shingle roof is better, and it, too, 
should be creosoted. Let the roof over- 
hang liberally for a good bungalow effect 
and for protection to the walls. This 
keeps the ground dry and prevents decay 
of foundation timbers. 

In building a permanent home of the 
barked-log cabin type on the rural home- 
site it is better to make the foundation of 
cement, brick, or stone. M. W. 
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W oman— a Paradox 


NCE there was a certain woman who 

was separated from her husband, 
but not divorced, She did noc wish a 
divorce at all, they were so unmoral, 
Neither did she wish to remarry, there- 
fore a divorce was unnecessary. She 
believed in the commandment “love thy 
own wife and no one’s else.” Over tnis 
trifle they had disagreed. So for several 
long, lonesome years she lived alone. 

All this time they corresponded inter- 
mittently. She always assured him that 
should he ever desire to marry a second 
time she would grant him his freedom 
immediately. He vowed that never 
would he tie himself down to one woman 
again, 

One day she received a lecter in which 
he told her that once more he loved! 
Would she grant him his freedom now? 

Did she go straightway to a lawyer and 
have him draw up papers for divorce? 

Not she! He should never have a di- 
vorce from her, to marry a second time! 
Noe if she knew herself! She tore the 
letter to atoms, she stamped upon them; 
she cried. In short, she did all that any 
jealous woman would do. 

In a letter she told him her opinion of 
his outrageous actions and — broken 


promises. d 
When ne read it a most ay apd 
triumphant expression flitted for a mo- 


ment over his councenance and then he 
laughed—long and happily—and_ that 
same day took a through train to the dis- 
tant city in which she lived. 

Lee S Hicu. 
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Why envy the girl with the faultless complexion ? Once possibly, you had 

the same charming, radiant skin, but failed to give it the attention it re- 

quired. You allowed impurities to steal into the tiny pores of your skin, 
they set up irritation,—-they caused disfig- The healing medication that Resinol Soap 
uring eruptions, both embarrassing and contains is prepared for just such treat. 
painful, Before you may know again the ment, Don’t suffer embarrassment longer 
charm of a lovely skin these impurities commence tonight the proper cleansing 
must be removed,-—~stamped out. and stimulating treatment this soap gives. 


Sold by all druggists. 


esinal Soap’ 
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arm Powders.’’ 


below will bring it. 


Hranch Offices 











‘They are made especially for faem work 
we make these extracts: 

“Lt. Your Giant Farm Powders are beat for tree-planting, 
wide breaking power in stump blasting, 3 
from them every time. 
tons and wouldn't have any other make, 6 
powder that I have because Giant does 


Write today for our free book, 


results in stumping, ditching, tree-planting, ete. 


the Pacific 
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ES for blastin 


Giant Explosives are made in 


in mining, quarrying, con 


agriculture. 


purpose 


tracting ot 


requirements, no matter 


acting they may be. 


The superiority of Giant products, as we 


as their suitability for Western use, 






wide range to suit every blasting 


Giant Blasting Supplies will fll your 
how ex 


abso 


lutely assure you better results at less cost 
than ordinary explosives or blasting materials. 


Use Giant Farm Powders 
for Agricultural Blasting 


2. ‘They hav 
I yet the same excellent result 
I used cleve 


4. They are always uniform, 5. 


I want to 


the work much better, 


It tells how to save money and get bette 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., San Francisco 
** Everything for Blasting’’ 
Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 


From letters of users 


‘ 


c 
N 


sell a lot of other 


“Better Farming with Giant 


‘The coupon 


= 




















THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., 232 First National Bank Bldg. , San Francisco 


Send me §2-page illustrated book ‘Better Farming. 


interested in (please check) 


Stump Blasting | |Diteh Blasting 
Tree Bed Blasting 


Boulder Blasting { 


Name 


Addrtenns 






Iam especially 


Subsoll Blasting 
Road Making 





W here the 
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(Continued from page tv) 
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O' Kelley leaned forward, elbows on his 
knees, linking his thin brown fingers to 
gether, 

“Do you ever talk to anyone but me 
like thin?” he inquired carefully, 

Mes. Wileannon stared at the fire. Her 
cheeks had grown warmly flushed, and 
she touched the backs of her hands to 
them nervously, 

“Lnever have,” she said at last, 

“Play those Russian and Italian folk 
things of yours for any one but me?” 

She answered with a reluctance, 

Nobody else | know likes them,” 

“Anybody else take you tramping?” 

“No, | don't think of any one else 
just now,” 

Then it looks to me,” said O' Kelley 
quietly, not changing his position in the 
least, “as if one of the Lueys were eligible 

ch? Straws, you know, in the wind,” 

Mes. Wik awhnon did hot whnswer at 
once. She smiled rather her smile began 
and vanished briefly, 


“What are you smiling at?” asked 
O' Kelley. 

He leaned back, facing her, and their 
eyes met. In Mes, Wileannon’s a tiny 


fear had birth; in the man’s something 
quite different, 
“Does your theory still hold) good?” 
he demanded. 
“Perfectly,” 
added superfluously, “I’m 


said Mrs, Wileannon, She 
perfectly 








happy, too.” 

“Are you?” asked O’ Kelley. He looked 
at her steadily for a moment, then laid 
his right hand closely upon hers, folded 
in her lap. 

“Is the Lucy that is talking to me 
happy, along with the other Lueys?” 

Plane take your hand away,” said 
Mrs. Wilcannon with a sort of frightened 
softness, 


UT O'Kelley did not take his hand 


away. 
“You started this,” he said evenly, 
“Don't be frightened, I'm not going to 
make love to yous-unless you want me 


to. Bue Ive had you in my mind all 
these years asa lovely lady up ina niches 
something I could never hope to own, ne 
matter how much it appealed to me and 
it goes to my head to learn that you some 
times look out you do look out, you 
said.” 

“Sometimes,” said) Mrs, Wileannom 
utterly, as it appeared, against het will, 
The milkmaid eyes appealed fleetinglys 

“And do | make one of your sweet 
selves happy?” 

ais hevet said you did,” 

“Wall you say | don’t?” 

Mes. Wileannon caught her breath ina 
sigh, she bit her lip, and her hands tight 
ened on each other. 

“Tl won't say anything at all,” she broke 
out desperately, “Why should 1?” 

“Very true,” said O'Kelley, “why 
should you? When your hands are 
clenched tight under mine--and you can't 
even look at me-—-it hardly seems nece 





pee 
sary, does it! 
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The 
magic ring! 
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ler The Inland ring will give you all the power you need to 
nd transform your motor. Replace the wasteful gap type 
to or worn piston rings now in your engine, with gan tight 
Inlanda, You'll marvel at the result. much more power 
and mileage on leas fuel and oil, and amoother running 
Ik in every way. 
The Inland one-piece piston ring has proved to thou 
sands of motoriata that it Paya to inetall new, gars tight 
yinton rings after a car han run several thousand miles 
Piston rings are simply metal washers. When faulty, 
or worn, they cause loas of power, wante of fuel and oil, 
more carbon, aooty plugs, valve trouble and homy 
™ running 
rhe . e 
bl Inlands in your motor will 
” - . 
a make it run like new. 
F) | 
an The Inland Spiral Cut principle (patented) in recognized 
/ by motor experts the world over an a dintinet achieve 
ced ment in piston ring improvement combining the aim 
plic ity, atrength and low coat of one piece construction 
ai with absolutely gas-tight efficiency. The Spiral Cut 
i climinates the gap and causes the ring to uncoil in a 
ny | perfect circle againat the cylinder wall, making a con 
Ing | tinuoun neal. ‘Thia principle also permits the atrongent 
and moat durable construction equal width and thick 
yp” noan all around, no weak or thin places. 
P| 
' 4 | Ask your garage man 
“2 \ about Inlands. 
) | He knows how necessary 
itis to repew piston rings, 
ked He knows, too, that the 
aid Inland ia mechanically 






led 


perfectand that it will nave 
you money in the coat of 







me new piston rings and in the 4 
coat of running your car. 
‘ 4 
Se f. 
aid © him today 






ned 


loland Machine Works, 1637 Locust St., St, Louis, Mo, 


Dealera: Jobbera everywhere 
atock Inlands. Ask yours. 










and 


ly, 
, to 
me 


all 


, no 





3,000,000 
Inlands 
now in use 










ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 
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COLORITE HAS MADE THAT 
HAT LOOK JUST LIKE NEW 


ANY a mother has made 


her daughter happy when she 


made last year’s faded hat look just like new by using 
the original, never disappointing 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


COLORS OLD & NEW STRAW HATS 


Colorite is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. It is waterproof and durable. 
Easily applied by anyone. Dries in thirty minutes. Also 


fine for coloring Satin, Silk and Canvas Slippers, Basketry, 


Leather Hand Bags and Belts. 


Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States and Canada. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send a bottle of COLORITE post- 
paid upon receipt of 30 cents. Be sure to name color you want. 


16 Colors to Suit Your Tastes 


Jet Black Navy Blue Cerise 
Dull Black Cadet Blue Burnt Straw 
Cardinal Red Victory Blue Brown 
Yellow Sage Green Violet 


Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any desired shade. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


Established 1840 


Makers of the Famous Economy Products 
BOSTON, MASS. 


64 SUDBURY STREET 
Canadian Distributors: A. RAMSAY & SON CO., 


ROS. US Pas: OFF. 


COLORS OLD 


Lavender 
Old Rose 
Gray 
Natural 


Montreal ‘ 
convents Morha 


SasTOm MASS 8A 





F = Lan | | !) 
reemansisamostex= “~~. Y 
quisite powder with a j~| yas 
fragrance of charming fo a ‘® 
delicacy. Gives the | ‘o. (/ S 
skin a soft velvety feel ~ ( AN ; 
and delicious flesh tint. ae 

Does not rub off. v 
At all toilet counters, 


Coa z “0 i “oe \ 
FPROOMIAN. 
Se (ACE POWDER. 
All tints 50 cents (double quan- 
tity)—4 cents for miniature box 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 
pt. 75 Cincinnati, O 
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GOAT MILK 


(At Drug Stores) 


25c 
11-0z. Can 











in butter-fat and nat- 
ural sugar. Much easier 
to digest—more nu- 
tritious than 
cow’s milk 















For 
infants and 
invalids. Sample 
can mailed to any 
address for 5 cents to 
cover postage. 










WIDEMANN’S 
GOAT MILK LABORATORIES 
druggists Physicians Bidg., San Francisco 








His face bent nearer hers, his gray eyes 
lit with the old wild flame that each man 
sees leap singing to the stars, however 
much dead ashes veil its birth. 

“Why should you?” he repeated un- 
steadily, and took away his hand, and got 
to his feet just before she lifted her eyes, 

There was:a little stand in the room’s 
one western window which held a blos- 
soming plant, a thing all pink and white 
and soft, but scentless. O’ Kelley crossed 
to the window and broke off a heavily 
flowered twig. He turned it about in his 
fingers and crushed it before he spoke. 
His face was set and hard, but his voice 
shook a little. 

“Am I crazy?” he asked at last. “Or 
you? Wil would be justified in kicking 
me out of the house.” 


RS..WILCANNON sat where he had 
left her, on the davenport, her hands 
in her lap, her dark eyes looking straight 
ahead. Her cheeks were softly crimson, and 
against the blue of her gown her hands 
were very white. She said nothing at all. 
“See where your dangerous little theory 
gets you?” O’Kelley dropped the pink 
and white flower on the polished floor 
and set his heel on it. “They should have 
named you Delilah.” 

“Do you think I was trying to steal 
your strength?” asked Mrs. Wilcannon 
disdainfully, but her lips trembled. 

“T think you were like a child playing 
with dynamite. That’s what I think. 
And do you want me to tell you where 
your theory goes on the rocks? Then 
listen. Women have got to be better 
than men, or the world wouldn’t be fit to 
live in.” O’Kelley’s tones came huskily 
back to normal. ‘A woman has got to pick 
out one man and stick to him, or mother- 
hood and wifehood are empty names. 
It’s something that’s got to be for the sav- 
ing of the soul of the world. We may be 
rotten—some of us—but you’ve got to be 
good, or there couldn’t be a home in the 
whole damned universe. You’re the Key 
to the home, and you’ve got to stay put 
in the lock—not go to philandering around 
seeing how many other doors you can 
open. Isn’t that the truth?” 

“T never said it wasn’t,” said Mrs. Wil- 
cannon fiercely. She got up and went to 
him on a sudden impulse, her soft skirts 
whispering across the rugs. When she 
had reached him, she folded her arms on 
her breast, and looked up at him with 
something very like a flaming sword in 
her eyes. 

“Only don’t try to pretend,” said Mrs 
Wilcannon distinctly, “that we don’t feel 
—as you feel. If we’ve got to support 
standard that you’ve made for us, very 
well, we’ve got to support it; but it isnt 
because we're different in our hearts. 
How could we be? All of the same clay. 

“Women,” said O’ Kelley with one hand 
in his trousers pocket, one hand torment 
ing the flowering plant, “are commonly 
supposed to be of finer clay, eh?” 

He spoke very carefully. 

“If we were,” said Mrs. Wilcannon bit- 
terly, “how long do you suppose we cou 
endure you?” 

“T give you my word I never thought 
of that before,” admitted O’Kelley after 
a moment’s two-edged silence. fi 

“Then think of it now,” said Mrs. Wit 
cannon. 

She went to the table, picked up the 
open book of verses, closed it, and droppé 
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They Wanted 
Jell-O 


Do you remember the dreadful disappointment it 
used to be in the old days at home when mother 
brought on for dessert some baked apples or pieplant 
pie, or something else that was too common, and you 
had expected ice cream or shortcake at least ? 

Now the little folks want Jell-O, and it is so deli- 
cious, refreshing, pure and wholesome, so “economi- 
cal” and so easily prepared, that there is no reason 
why the little tots or anybody else should be disap- 
pointed in their dessert. 








Creamy Desserts 


That do not require any cream at all for making 
them, nor eggs or sugar, are made in perfection of 
Jell-O—and of course they do not have to be cooked. 

To give you the best possible idea of “the Jell-O 
way” we will send you, free, a copy of the latest Jell-O 
Book, which gives full information on the subject, if 

* you will send us your name and address. 

In every case of sickness or convalescence there 
is a period when feeding is a most important factor, 
and often it is found that Jell-O is the one particular 
dish which satisfies the craving for something refresh- 
ing and revives the weakened appetite. 

Jell-O is made in six pure fruit flavors: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 
At any grocer’s, 2 packages for 25 cents. 





THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburz, Ont. 
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Our of the Spirit of 49. 


It was gold in the hills that first drew the settlers to California, but they soon 


discovered the more lasting, wealth of its rich soil and wonderful climate. 





Long before the transcontinental railway was built —when settlers were 
stll mak ny their w ly slowly across the country in prurte schooners or 
sailing ‘round the Elorn—the founders of the Det Monte business 


were already in California, canning and preserving the golden harvests of 


its most fertile valleys. ‘They were the first in the freld. 

Phey began as ptoneers —in a new land and ina comparatively new in- 
dustry with very little rt ipital but with a is ideal an ideal, whic h bac ked 
by the determined spirit of ’49, has revolutionized the canning business 
and piven the whole world better things to eat, 

That ideal was to can the finest fruits and vegetables grown, and so to 
perfect the processes of canning that the finished product should retain 
its full natural flavor and freshness 

They believed that the way to secure the finest fruits and vegetables was 
to locate their canneries in those sections where soil and climate combine 
to produce Nature's best And they believed further, that to preserve that 
natural goodness at its best, thé ripe fruits should be “packed where they 
nipen the day they are picked.” 

That was the principle upon which the Der Monte business was started 
nearly 60 years ago. And that ts the principle upon which it has grown and 
developed until today the California Packing Corporation is the largest 
canner of fruits and vegetables in existence and Det MONTE quality ts 
recognized the world over as the standard of excellence in foods. 


Dit Monte represents the finest achievement of specialists in the art of 
canning fruits and ve sretables. Phat is why the red Dit Monte shield is 
regarded as the unfailing guide to quality and flavor by America’s millions 
of discriminating women, 

In addition to their supreme goodness, Dit, Monte Fruits and Vegetables 
offer the patriotic housewife innumerable ways of adding delicious variety 
to her conservation menu and at the same time saving wheat, meat, sugar, 
fats and fuel. Our new book, “Dit Monte Consirvation Reciptis ov 


Fiavor,” will help you. Send for a free copy. Address Dept. I 
CALIFORNIA 
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“The conservation foods of flavor: 
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All over the United States Q 
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From Chicago, Where Morris & Company Put Their 
First GMC Trucks in Operation in 1915, The Morris 
& Company Fleet Has Spread to 63 American Cities 


Nothing short of the very best in motor truck equipment 
is good enough to deliver Morris ( Company’s “Supreme” 
Hams and Bacon. 


“We bought our first GMC trucks in 1915. That they 
have given splendid satisfaction is proven by the fact that 
we have bought, and are buying, them continuously.” 


Atpeecs I rylncsy 
Seiad le Za 
General Manager. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Branches and Distributors In Principal Cities 


TRUCKS 
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| RUBBER GOODS 
: There is a Davol Rubber 
Product to keep you well | 
from infancy to old age 
\ “Our nurse made me see it 
Was pretty close t© criminal 
nevlivence to bring up children ; 
tn without at least a good hot ( | 
h 
water bottle in the house. ‘ 
‘Ours leaked. I was so ashamed 
when she showed me. Then she sent 
but for a Davol Superservice bortle | 
i the dependable kind that is al | 
cy ways ready for any emergency. } 
oy ‘To-day our home is equipped with | 
nearly allot the Davol Products. We | 
‘ e them to kee Pp well, as well as to | 
ty vet well when we're sick.” 
ia What SU/ErSE7VICE Means 
ae The highese quality of Para rubber | 
obtainable Extra thickness where | 
' needed in water bottles, air cushions, 
un ice packs and all forms of syringes. 
: Scientific construction the result of | 
' over 50 years of constantly SCLIVINY | 
to attain perfection, | 
A The Superservice line is mee sold 
: in orange-colored cartons with blue | 
i ribbon and gold seal impression. 
‘ Superservice products are of velvety red rub | 
pe ber with handsome black rubber crimmings 
Each is stamped with the word " Davol" 
r your guarantee of quality | 
se Your druguist can supply you 
; 
iy | 
4 DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY | 
b Established 1874 
Ps Executive Offices and Factory: PROVIDENCE, R.1. 
iS, New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
a) 
i Write for Free Hooklet 
“Heat and Cold" | 
It telle about the oa 
timely use of hot and | 
} 29450) cold water ta ee te Ons 
rs Ronse 2 and bodily discomforts | 
i Davol Supersertace | 
u e 2 | 
ky Hot Water Botile | 
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4 | 
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4 | 
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it with a little gesture of helpless finality, 
She did not turn even when she saw that 
O'’Kelley had followed her and stood at 
her shoulder. 

“Luey!” he said unevenly, “how much 
of all thisdo you mean?!” He did not offer 
to touch her, bue she saw that he trembled 
under the loss of his own control. 

When she neither moved bor spoke he 
added without a change of tone: “Answer 
me! You can’t po as far as this, you 
know, and no farther.” 

“Lam not going to answer you,” said 
Mrs. Wileannon, her lips against the fin- 
vers of her cold left hand. She tried to 
look at him and failed, but she kept her 
head high. 

“Yes, you are,” said O Kelley quietly 
“Oh, ves, you are! Tf not in your way, 
you'll answer in amine. Lwant you to lis 
fen, now, You've stiurte d something that 
might have lam sell till the Judpment 
Day. [don’t know why you did it old 
eve mischief, not unlikely but you did 
it, and you've pot to see it through. Ate 
you listening?” 

“Why should you ask me that?” said 
Mrs. Wileannon. She went banc k to turmne 
ing her wedding-ring round and round 
upon a finger a lietle too slender for it, 

*Beceause your eyes look as if you didn't 
me, said O' Kelley. 

“Do they?” asked) Mrs. Wileannon, 
and looked at him straighe for the space 
of time in which an eyelash falls and lifts, 

Something in the look fixed the muscles 
of O'KRelley’s arms, bute he held hiunself 
steady. “Albright if you are listening,” 
he said curtly. “Uhis is merely by way of 
preamble, anyhow. | owas half in love 
with you am the old days before Wileannon 
came alone You knew that, | suppose?” 

“Not through any faule of yours.” 

“No | said ha/f in love. On the edge 
of things, so to speak. “Then Wileannon 
came along, and fell for you hard. You 
seemed. to respond, Ile was my very 
good friend, and | backed down took 
myself out of the game. You know all 
that 


see rn 


RS. WILCANNON merely shrugged, 
het face Ave rted, 

“We've been friends since — then,” 
O'Kelley said, his words coming faster, 
bute stl very low. “lrtends for six years. 
I've seen a lot of you both. You've both 
let me into your home. T’ve had some 
very happy hours here, It's all done for 
now. You've raised up a question in me 
and it’s got to be answered. I’m human, 
Lucy. [| thought you were made of finer 
stufl, but you say you're human, too. All 
right then, answer my question! Do you 

care for me?” 

“You might have asked me that. six 
years ago,” she told him, her face still 
turned away. 

“TL want ic answered nore!” 

a he telephone on the little stand na 
corner of the room rang piercingly. 

Mrs. Wileannon crossec the room and 
lifted the instrument in a shaking hand. 
“Yes?” she said. Her voice stumbled a 
trifle uncertainly. “Yes, Mrs. Wileannon 

oh, Mr. Stevens? How do you do?” 

There was an interval of silence, then 
a frightened appeal, “You're not trying 
to fool me—it’s not-—” Another silence 
in which O’Kelley could see her face 
quiver with a new suspense. ‘Acute i 
oni you're sure? T’ll come at once 

atonce. You've got a doctor? Itisnt 
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Buy Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle Underwear. It has that all-over 
elasticity which comes from spring needle knitting and gives perfect-fitting 
comfort. Be sure that the word ‘‘Bennington”’ is on the garment label. 


OOPER 
BENNINGTON. 


Spring Needle Underwear 


For the sake of added elasticity—the stretch that springs back—all good underwear 
has spring needle cuffs and ankles, But Cooper’s-Bennington is spring needle 
knit throughout. Dealers have your size in many weights, styles and prices. 


Manare give of Block Cat Reinforced BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO. Heveete: i \sta'Binninstes, Ve 


HOME OFFICE: KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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‘This can’t happen 
if you use only 


GOOD@LUCK. 


The Original COLD PACK Jar Rubbers 


in canning fruits and vegetables by 
the “Cold Pack” Method. These rings 
are thick, strong and elastic, made 
especially to stand the long boiling of 
the “Cold Pack” process. These rings 
are never sold under any other brand. 
GOOD LUCK RUBBERS are stan- 
dard equipment on Atlas E-Z Seal 
and other fruit jars. 

Our booklet, “Cold Pack Canning,” teaches 

you the “Cold Pack” Method and gives many 

delicious recipes. Send a 3c stamp for it today. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep GOOD LUCK 
RINGS, send 15c in stamps for a sample dozen 


Boston 
Woven Hose 
and Rubber 

Company 


I 
> 


26 Hampshire Street 
Cambridge, Mass, 


SOntuuver MoOWwd A103 


Man36 acad 
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WASHINGTON NEEDS DAIRY, POULTRY, STOCK FARMERS 


Washington, the State of Opportunity, invites you. Condi- 
tions ideal for dairying, poultry and stock. Cheap lands, ex- 
panding cities, good markets. For free book write 


I. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State, Dept. S$, Olympia, Wash. 


Absolutely 
Prevents 


Wherever youheartheclick 
of a well kept gun you will 
usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubticant and polisher, It 
wilh not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 
free from acid, Ask any 
hardware or sporting goods 
mdenler, Large bottle, cheap- 
aor to buy, 26c, Trial size, 150, 


Wm. F, Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 
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very bad? You're telling me the truth? 
Very well. ll get a taxi—no—you've 
not frightened me—no—no! How long 
he knows you've called me? Oh he 


asked you to—l'll come at once, Mr. 
Stevens. Tell him, l’m coming—goodby.” 
The receiver clashed into the hook. 


“He's ill,” said Mrs. Wileannon huskily. 
and passed O’ Kelley 
inner room. He 


“Get me a taxi 
on her swift way to an 
might have been a hotel porter, so com- 
pletely had her whole being turned 
toward her husband. 

When she came back a little later she 
wore a long coat over her blue gown, and 
carried her purse in one hand. ‘‘He prob- 
ably isn’t so desperately bad,” she said 
hurriedly. ‘‘He’s had this sort of thing 
before. He's such a child about illness 
did you calla taxi?” 

“Ought to be right along, 
ley briefly. 

“Tt frightens him so absurdly,” said 
Mrs. Wilcannon, clenching one hand 
against her cheek. ‘*Most likely he isn’t 
so ill as he thinks—” 

O’ Kelley merely nodded. 


” said O’ Kel- 


“It’s bad, of course, but not—not so 
dreadfully serious.”” She faltered, her 
voice broke. “It can’t take me longer 
than ten minutes to get there—do you 
think?” , 

“Not longer than ten minutes,” 
O’ Kelley. 

“I'd never, forgive myself—Oh, God!” 
said Mrs. Wilcannon wildly, and hid her 
face in her hands. 

The telephone rang again. O’Kelley 
answered it. ‘“There’s your taxi,” he 
said, coming back to the table. His face 
was utterly expressionless, except for a 
persistent twitching of the right eyelid. 

Half way to the door, Mrs. Wileannon 
turned as if struck by the sudden memory 
of a conversation that seemed a thing 
long past. “You were right,”’ she said. 
The misting eyes implored him. ‘Women 
have got to be good,” 

O’Kelley opened the door, and stood 
aside to let her pass before he answered. 
“No,” he said kindly, from an immense 
and empty distance, “it is you who were 
right. Youare in love with your husband 

aren't you?” 


said 


Dash and Question Mark 


(Continued from page 31) 


seat, her full throttle and off we 
spun. 

Within two hundred feet of where the 
wagon road crossed the track, and where 
we would be safe another cattle guard 
yawned ahead of us. We tumbled to the 
ground, slid down the steep bank, grabbed 
what stones we could carry and staggered 
back, tossing them between the knife- 
like blades. This time fewer trips sufliced, 
for in one of the spaces we put the old 
railroad tie, broadside up. The storm 
was worse than ever. With a sizzle and a 
sigh the engine died just as we struck the 
seat. Shrilling along the rails came the 
whistle of the train. My man made a 
sound like the End of the World. He 
plunged down and round to the cranker, 
which he twisted and twisted. There 
Was no response. 

Just then the night thrilled with a suc- 
cession of shrill blatant shrieks of the 
train whistle. The evil eye had discov- 
ered us. ‘The enemy was almost upon us. 

Again he whirled the cranker. ‘The 
engine responded in a fashion that in- 
dicated despondency and general debility 
and thorough indifference. But a thing 1s 
never dead so long as it has pulsations. 
He scrambled back to the seat and in- 
duced the tired old insect of tin, wire and 
rubber bands, to lunge across the interven- 
ing space to the slippery clay-topped road. 

With a quick twist of the steering wheel 
we careened off the track and onto the 
wagon road. At that instant the cattle 
train, wheels whirring, grinding, crunch- 
ing, bell clanging, whistle bawling, en- 
gine red-breathed like a panting devil, 
past-—so close it battered our 


Lave 


clattered 
tail light. 

And still the rains descended and the 
floods came, 

Slowly and laboriously we mastered 
the washouts, the crouching dangers and 
damages of travel until, just before dawn, 
we slid into our own dripping, sound- 
asleep town, and up to our front door 


with its rose-covered lattice which, so re- 
joiced was I to see it, seemed like a veri- 
table gateway into Heaven. But just the 
same I was miserable—beset with mis- 
givings and a secret dread. 

Inside the house, while he was building 
a fire in the grate, I studied him apprais- 
ingly. He did not look guilty. 

“But then, you never can tell anything 
about these brutes of men,” I thought. 
“Who is the woman?” 

His coat was lying on a chair. I was 
cautiously nearing it when he suddenly 
wheeled from poking the fire, strode 
across the room, and after considerable 
agitated fumbling in his pockets, drew 
forth the yellow message, re-read it, 
crumpled it and tossed it into the grate. 
It would burn up. I would 

I watched its flight—and 
parody: “He tossed a 
it fell to hearth, 


I gasped. 
never know. 
thought of a silly 
telegram into the air 
he knew not where.” 

But it fell just outside the flame. I 
sighed and bided my time. 

He stepped to the window and raised 
the shade. ‘The light of morning came in. 
The storm was over. Peeling off his 
clothes and hurrying into dry ones, and 
without waiting for breakfast, or to wipe 
the tears from my eyes or kiss me good- 
bye, he rushed from the house. 

With heart beating like the wings of a 
wounded bird, my breath caught in the 
tangle of my wretched anticipations, 
rushed to the hearth and grasped the 
telegram before a darting flame beat me 
to it. With trembling hands I smoothed 
it out—and read: 

“Stock GOING DOWN. Market 

FLOODED, SELLATONCE. AvorDLoss.” 


I dropped into a chair, limp, pulseless, 
self-condemning. ‘To think I had sus 
pected him—him of all men! 

He returned at noon, good-natured, al- 
most jubilant, hungry, and normally 
affectionate. 
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This is the hosiery that 
always wears so well 


The real expert in hosiery is the woman who takes care of the stock- 
ings and socks for a family, and especially for small children. She has 
learned by bitter experience with the darning basket that it pays to buy 
good hosiery. She knows where stockings wear out first. 

That is why Durable-DURHAM Hosiery has been welcomed by 
millions of American women—it is strongly reinforced at points of hardest 
wear. It wears longer because it is made stronger, “The one who does 
the darning should do the buying and for every member of the family 


she should buy DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made strongest where the wear is hardest 


There are styles for every season of the year, for work, dress of play, but every pair 
has the honest Durable- DURHAM quality that means long wear and true economy. ‘The 
tops are wide and elastic; legs are full length; sizes are accurately marked; heels, soles 
and toes are smooth, seamless and even; the Durham dyes prevent fading after wearing 
or washing. 

You should be able to buy Durable- DURHAM Hosiery at any dealers, The prices 


are 25, 35, 40 and 50 cents per pair, 


Free € ‘atalog showing all styles will be mailed on request, 


If you do not find Durable-DURHAM Hosiery, write at once to our Sales De- 
partment, 88 Leonard Street, New York, and we will sce that you are supplied. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS ~ - - Durham, N. C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 
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Two of the many fine values in 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 














BANNER 


All year wear- 
ing stoc king. Me- 
dium weight. Soft 
combed yarn, liale 
finish, Wide elas- 
tic tops, Strongly 
reinforced heels 
and toes. Black 
and white, 


Price 35c pair 


TAR HEEL 


A medium weight 
sock with 3-thread, 
strongly reinforced heels 
and toes, Elastic nbbed 
top so« urely knit on. 
Feet and toes are 
amooth, seamless and 
even, Black, tan and 
white. 

Price 25¢ pair 





Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is not a 
product of child labor. No person un- 
der 14 years is employed. Average 
working day is 8 hours and 15 minutes. 
Industrial conditions under supervision 
of experts trained in U.S, Government 
courses on employment management, 









































































BAKERS COCOA | 


and she Knew 


Cocoa and Chocolate are 
particularly valuable at the 
present time as they are the 
| only popular beverages con- 
| taining fat; more than one- 





| quarter of 











| BAKER’S COCOA 


| Gir and more than 


ea 
| one-half of 
Se vel 


Baker’s 
H Chocolate 


isa pure, nutritious, 


1) and easily digested 





| atevcrarore Lat. 


Delicious and Wholesome 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS 


Established 1780 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Cer Service for Household Goode and Automobiles 
From and to all parte of the Kast, Consult our nearest oMfee before 
shipping. Caracarofally loaded and unloaded by experienced men 
PRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
205 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Vacific Hidg., Han Franetsco Yan Nuys Hldg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Hullding, Seattle 

Hoston Olactawat! 


New York 





Nadine 
Face Powder 


(/n Green Boxes Only) 









Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 

Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleaned, 
Nadine is pure and harm 
less. Adherea until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of diacolorationa. 
A million delighted users prove ita value, 
Popular tints: Fleah, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. 8. 8, 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn. U.S. A 
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He made no explanation. 

I asked for none. 

All I said, was Dear, I’ve made you 
a strawberry shortcake.” 

His face lit up. He bent over and 
kissed me. 





Tariff difficulties raise another problem 
| of serious importance: to escape un- 
friendly charges demands direct access to 
the sea. For it is plain that world com- 
merce cannot hold up under two sets of 
imports each way, coming and going. 
Should Poland acquire the mouth of the 
Vistula, with the once Polish province of 
West Prussta, what will be the economic 
results? Shall) Bohemia, Austria and 
Hungary touch the sea nowhere, and 
shall we confirm Serbia’s total and Bul- 
garia’s partial disbarment? One solution 

| would be to make free ports of Dantzig, 
Trieste, Fiume, Salonica, Cavalla and 
Constantinople, with generous privileges 
of bond shipping in tr insit! But an ad- 
justment of te sort while in itself feasible 
may be temporary only, subject to cane 
cellation at will if each state is to retain 
absolute sovereignty in its own territory. 

| once witnessed the practical workings 

of excessive frontier charges in the little 
“Dead Sea of Commerce” which lies in 

| that part of Northwestern) Macedonia 
| ceded to Bulgaria at the Treaty of 
Bucharest. In the valley of Strumitza is 
grown mach of the so-called Turkish to- 
bacco, the rest coming from the hinter- 
land of Cavalla and Phil opi, now at- 
tie hed to ¢ reece, By the treaty of I912, 
the people of Strumitza had been shut 
out from their own railway station, five 
miles away, because the new Serbian 
frontier passed between. ‘Their trade was 
then deflected to Salonica. The valley 
folk came down en masse in buffalo 
carts with thei tobacco, forty miles from 
Strumitza to the River Bistritza, the 
newly established boundary of Greek 
Macedonia. Here they were met by two 
Greek traders, to whom they sold. their 
goods, paying to Greece a tax of 3314 per 
cent on whatever these speculators would 
offer. ‘Vhe tobacco was then loaded on 
camels to be taken seventy-five miles 
further to Salonica, where harbor dues 
and the like consumed much of the re- 
maining values. Small wonder that Bul- 
garia had made every effort to secure 
Cavalla, the only avi lable port on the 
Aegean east of Salonica. Nor is it 

| strange that Serbia with her export of 
pork risked so much for her coveted 


‘window to the sea,”” Durazzo in Albania, 


RECIPROCITY VS. UNREST 


The Mitteleuropa scheme unfolded it- 
self to the eyes of Europe as “a well-con- 
structed nightmare.” = It involved the 
| union of all the races called Germanic into 
one solid mass held together by force and 
unbreakable walls of 


surrounded — by 
tariff, 

But in so far as the scheme merely in- 
volved the inclusion of what was then 
Austria in a common customs-union it 
was economically sound. Other things 
being equal, the broader the extension of 








“You are a wonderful little women,” he 
said tenderly. ‘So understanding, so 
trusting.” 

And he never knew what | imagined | 
knew before I really knew what was in 
that telegram. 


Problems of the Peace Table 


(Continued from page 25) 


natural trade, the greater the advantage 
to all concerned. ‘The mischievous side 
f “Mitteleuropa” lay in the exclusive- 
ness of the German Zol/verein. Politically, 
Its operations were to be directed agamst 
the well-being of other nations. Under 
reciprocity of trade a single “window to 
the sea”’ loses its vital importance! Such 
windows then open on every side. Our 
own great state of [linots, for example, is 
perfectly satished without one of her own, 
She is not distressed over the fact that to 
reach the sea in any direction her people 
or her products must pass through at 
least four or five other great states, each 
of which, were it not for natural trade, 
would become a dangerous rival. Rela- 
tions under full reciprocity are those of 
mutual help and common advantage. 
very carload) which passes between 
Chicago and New York enriches the 
shippers in both cities. 

The labor problems of the world are 
bound up in its trade relationships. Un- 
successful ventures in) manufacture or 
commerce bring distress to employees. 
economic unrest: leads toward social or 
political revolution, The broader the 
range of interchange of products, the less 
local and provincial the labor problem. 
And the only final adjustment must be 
one of mutual advantage and mutual 
trust, not to be attained save by passing 
the narrow bounds of intensive national- 
ism. ‘The demands of labor must every- 
where become “a law-abiding agency” 
and the forces that so often “threaten to 
disrupt society must be made to serve to 
stre nyethe n social bonds. ai Peace ’ intern; al 


‘or external, demands that the paths of 


social progress be ke pt open, To this 
end the free interchange of products is a 
vital factor, and the demands of political 
sovereignty must be flexible in’ face of 
social needs. Meanwhile the hope of all 
people lies with the outcome of ‘De- 
mocracy thinking aloud,” for there is 
no problem of human relationships that 
free men cannot solve. 


THE “NEAR EAST’ GAINS ANYWAY 


HERE is one section of the belligerent 
world which stands to gain, morally, 
politically and economic ally from any 
change whatever. ‘The “Near Kast’ 1s 
potentially very rich, but its welfare de- 
mands home rule, order and means of 
transportation. ‘The nationalities of the 
Ottoman Empire have been criminally 
misgoverned for four hundred years 
never more so than under the late trio of 
knaves, Talaat, Enver and Djaemel, with 
their infamous “Committee of Union and 
Progress.” 
Some years ago, an Armenian illus 
trated to me his ag 8 hope of a Rus 
sian protectorate. Said he, ‘ “There are 
degrees even in hell!” For no condition 
could be worse than subservience to the 
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Turning to the Tasks 
of Peace 


For twenty-one months American indus- 
tries have labored under the spur of a great 
purpose and to help accomplish a preat 
task. Now that task is done. ‘The trap 
pings of war become relics. We lay them 
aside and turn to the tasks of peace. 


For twenty-one months the Hercules 
Powder Co, has had but one thought, and 
aim—to contribute its uttermost for the 
winning of the war. Great plants have 
been built, new methods devised, sources 
of supply discovered that were before un 
known, 


Due to this development, made necessary 
by war, the company is today capable of 
serving the industries of peace to a greater 
extent than ever before, 


The great industrial era which the country 
faces insures the certainty of there being 
ample opportunity for rendering this serv 
ice. ‘The use of explosives is essential 
to the great basic industrial enterprises. 
In mine and quarry, on the highway and 
along the railroad line, when the course 
of a riveris changed or adam built, where 
irrigation or drainage ia necessary, and 
where idle lands are converted into fertile 
ficlds—there Hercules Powders will meet 
the demands of peace as they have met 
the demands of war, 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 
Chicago St. Louls New York Pittsburg, Kan, 
Denver Hazleton, Pa, San Francisco Salt Lake City 
Joplin Chattanooga Pitteburgh, Pa, Wilmington, Del. 
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Herman 
Style 56 2 
in Dark Russet 
J. S. Army Last 
For Civilians 
ta % 
wv w 
te *& 
AR has taught business 
men and professional men 
¥ % 


the priceless lesson of U. 8. Army 
shoes for comfort and foot health. 


Herman Shoes go several de- 


the anatomic features of the 
Army last, and, in addition, 


w : “e 
service features legitimately de- 
manded by civilians. 

a Herman Shoes give men in all 


branches of active life the perfect 
opportunity to enjoy the full, 
normal efficiency of their feet 


desires for fine leathers and 100 
per cent wear, 


w grees further by embodying all * 


supplying the fine appearance and mn 


vy and to indulge their individual x 





w Sold in 8,009 retail stores. If you 
are not near one, we will fit you 
correctly and quickly through our 
MAIL ORDER DEP'T at Boston 

w 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
800 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
Established 1879 chitis, Coughs. 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

_ Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of W hooping 
Cough and Spasmodic Croupat once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a neglected cold is a dangerous cold 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “No family, where there are 
young children, should be without this lamp.” 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights. 

It is called a 400m by Asthma sufferers 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea- 
sles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, Cresolene 
is valuable on account of its powerful germicidal qualities. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene's best recommendation {s its 39 years of success- 
ful use 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 
TryCresolene Antiseptic Throat Tahlets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene 
Theycan' tharm you. Of yourd ruggist orfrom us, 10c.in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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“young Turk” under Pangermanist in- 
spiration—and pay. ‘The ‘lurkish ruling 
class has no country of its own. Nomi 
nally invaders from Turkestan, they are 
actually descended from the alien body- 
guard of the Byzantine emperors at Con- 
stantinople who overturned their im- 
perial masters in 1453. The ‘Turk once 
out of the way we may expect the rapid 
economic as well as political progress of 


Armenia, Syria, Palestine, Constanti- 
nople, Arabia, and in due time, of Ana- 
tolia, Adana and Mesopotamia, as well. 
It is to be hoped that enfranchisement 
will come to these people through guid- 
ance of an international commission 
rather than under protectorates of indi- 
vidual states. ‘The war was not fought 
for the expansion of empire, not even for 
that of our best friends. 





My Experiment in Motherhood 


(Continued from page 45) 


that I had done well by my children. I 
felt no jealousy of either of the gentle, 
white-haired women who so_ lovingly 
cared for my little ones; the difference in 
age set me sharply apart from them, and 
“Mother” was a sort of goddess in the 
babies’ eyes. I took care always to look 
and be my best in their presence, and no 
tributes ever were so sweet to me as the 
“Boofy, boofy mother!’ when I slipped 
up to the nursery to kiss them goodnight 
after a dinner from which they had been 
banished by the presence of guests. When 
we were alone they and “Auntie” always 
shared our meals, for these hours were 
almost the only ones in the day which I 
could give them. In all the years of their 
early childhood I never took a stitch for 
them, never tied up a cut finger, never 
washed a dirty little face. How ceuld I? 
In the division of labor all this fell to the 
share of one who could do it far more 
efficiently than I. My work was to win 
the money which made our well-run, well- 
equipped home a possibility. 

When the youngest child was five Aunt 
Sarah left me to make her home with a 
lately widowed daughter. I looked about 
for someone to take her place, and was 
thrice fortunate, I felt, in finding almost 
at once a woman ideally fitted for it. 
“Aunt Winifred” was of about my own 
age, good-looking, cultivated, capable, 
and interested in child-study from the 
most modern viewpoint. I gave her 
twice what I had paid either of the older 
women, which with her board amounted 
to more than the average teacher or sec- 
retary earns. It was quickly evident 
that she was worth it. Not only was she 
perfect with the children, but her capacity 
at once made itself felt throughout the 
household. Quietly and unobtrusively 
she took more and more of the responsi- 
bility from my shoulders, leaving me free 
as | had never been before. I was obliged 
so often to be away at meal times that it 
grew to be the custom for her to sit at the 
head of the table, where she could most 
readily serve and oversee the children. 
My place was at the side, and whether I 
occupied it or not made no difference in 
the quiet competence with which Winifred 
kept the reins in her own hands. She, not 
I, gave the children leave to eat this or 
that, corrected their small failures in eti- 
quette with a quiet word, bestowed the 
coveted reward for “being good” of a 
smile or kiss. And not only did Winifred 
occupy the head of the table with eff- 
ciency; she adorned it. Herswasno gentle, 
withered face of an Aunt Martha or 
Sarah; Winifred was a handsome woman 
only three years older than myself. She 


dressed well, and understood the appeal 
which pretty clothes and good looks make 
to children. “Boofy, boofy Aunt Wini- 
fred!” I heard often on little Don’s lips, 
Bobby was outspoken in his admiration 
of Aunt Winifred’s golden hair—mine is 
dark. “I shall marry you when I get big, 
Aunt Winifred,” he announced. 

There came an evening when I ran up 
to the nursery to say goodnight. I was 
dressed for a recital, and I was obliged 
to snatch my chiffons rather hastily from 
the grasp of Don’s little moist hand as I 
bent over his crib. 

“No, no, Don!” I said sharply. Then, 
“Kiss me, dear. Mother must run along 
now.” 

“All right, movver,” he said submis- 
sively, and held up his face. 

Somehow it hurt me, that ready obedi- 
ence, that willingness to let me go. All 
in my finery as | was, I had a moment's 
keen longing that he should cling to me, 
try to keep me with him, cry and be 
naughty about it. I lingered. 

“Do you love mother, dear?” I asked 
yearningly. 

“Yes,” he replied without enthusiasm, 
and again his cheek was raised passively 
to my kiss. 

As I turned to leave the nursery Wini- 
fred entered it. She nodded a_ bright 
goodnight to me and approached the crib 
with her gentle air of authority. 

“You must go to sleep now, Don,” she 
said, drawing the covers about him. And 
as | went out I heard his murmur, drowsy 
but intense: 

“T love you, Aunt Winifred. 
you, boofy Aunt Winifred!” 

But I think the climax came on the da 
when Bobby cut his finger and wouldnt 
let me tie it up. Winifred had gone out 
for some reason, and I had had them to 
myself for an hour—that “children’s 
hour” between daylight and dark. It 
was an hour that had taught me much— 
taught me finally and once for all that I 
was only an honored guest, instead of 
queen, in the dear kingdom of home—and 
Bobby’s cut finger finished the lesson. 
Oh, the happy cry with which he ran to 
Winifred as she entered and held up his 
finger to be kissed and exclaimed over! 
I can feel the hurt of that moment yet. 

That night as we sat by the fire—fora 
wonder we were spending the evening 
quietly by ourselves at home—I aston- 
ished Gordon by beginning to cry. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter?” 
he demanded in alarm. 

“Oh, nothing,” I wept, “only—I’m 
tired of being just a star boarder in my 
own house!” 


I love 
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“Safe-Tea First” 


Drink all you want of this de- 
lightfully refreshing beverage, 
this economical India-Ceylon 
tea that is becoming more popu- 
lar every day. A pound of the 
best coffee makes only 30 cups, 
but a pound of Ridgways makes 
300, or 10 to 1. 


SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


60-62 Warren Street 210 North Wabash Ave. 
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AIDING IN FOOD AND 
FUEL CONSERVATION 

The eyes of our allies are 
directed toward the millions of 
American homes where economy in 
the kitchen means so much more food 
to augment their scanty supply. Old 
uncertain methods of baking mean 
wasted food and fuel. Through the 
use of the 


Talor Wome Bake Oven 


Thermometer 

the housewife knows when the tem- 
perature of the oven is right, and avoids 
those mistakes in baking that mean waste, 

The Zebér Oven Book tells just how long 
to bake and just what temperature to 
maintain, 

Toler Oven Thermometers are sold by 
almost all dealers. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write direct. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ON HER BIRTHDAY 
Send Flowers as her Birthday Gift. | 
She will surely appreciate them. 


Your local florist, within a few hours, ean deliver fresh fllowers in any city or town in 
the United States and Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery service. 


Afterwards we talked the thing over 
thoroughly, and with Gordon’s approval 
I made my decision, a decision as deliber- 
ate and momentous as that of five years 
before. We parted with Winifred— with 
regret on all sides, including my own— 
and as Gordon was obliged to go east for 
two months I closed the house and took 
the children into the country. ‘There | 
rented a cottage and settled down to be 
cook and nursemaid—to win my way back 
to that supreme place in my children’s 
hearts which I had resigned to another, 
I bathed them, dressed them, put them 
to bed, gave them their meals, mended 
their clothes, listened patiently to their 
prattle, and—this gave me always a small 
sense of triumph—kissed their bumps and 
tied up their wounds. Every night I 
went to bed dog-tired, but with that old 
happy sense of achievement strong within 
me. All unknowingly I had cast awa 
something infinitely precious, I had al 
but lost it forever, and I was now pain- 
fully and patiently retrieving it. Before 
we returned from the country I knew that 
I had my treasure back again. 

To-day I am still teaching, but only in 
my own home. All outside work has been 
given up. My earnings keep a cook in 
my kitchen, but I myself, immediatel 
and personally, care for the little ones. t 
and | only, am playmate, confident, and 
comforter. And by their utter trust and 
dependence on me I am reminded every 
day of Thackeray’s saying, that “mother 
is the name for God on the lips and 
hearts of little children.” 

But the woman who would so shadow 
forth the divine must pay the price of 
service. 


Diverging Roads 
(Continued from page 36) 


last a curious one called “Pragmatism” 
which had fascinated her when she dipped 
into its pages in the library. She had it 
in her ei when the door-bell rang 
loudly. 

She stood startled, clutching the book 
against her breast. Her heart beat 
thickly, and the color faded from her face 
and then poured back in a burning flush. 
The bell rang again, more imperatively. 
The very sound of it proclaimed that tt 
was rung by a collector. Was it the taxr 
cab man, the tailor, the collection 
agency—? She could not make herself 
go to the door, and the third long, insist- 
ent peal of the bell wrung her like the 
tightening of a rack. It would waken 
Bert—but what further excuse could she 
make to the grimly insulting man she 
visualized on the other side of the doot. 
The bell continued to ring. 

After a long time it was silent, and she 
heard the slam of the automatic elev 
tor’s door. A second later she heard 
Bert’s voice. ‘ 

“Helen! Helen! What the devil—! 

She opened the bedroom door and stood 
smiling brightly on the _ threshold. 
“?’Morning, Bert dear! Behold, the 
early bird’s gone with his bill still open! 

“Well, why the hell didn’t you open the 
door and tell him to stop that confounde 
noise? Were you afraid of disturbing 
him?” 
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He knew how to hurt her, but she was | [gmeunenetme 
trained not to show it. It appeared to rats it 
her now that she had been criminally self- | | : 


a 


ish in not guarding Bert’s sleep. She saw iy 
herself a useless incumbrance to her hus- If ¥% R di t 
band’s career, costing him a great deal our adia or 
and doing nothing whatever to repay | 4) 4 § kl th R d 
him. prinixies thexoa 
“That’s the trouble—it wouldn’t have 
disturbed him a bit!” she laughed bravely. 
“Somebody ought to catch a collector and 
study the species and find out what will 
disturb ’em. I think they’re made of 
cast iron. I wonder does collecting run in 








b pe have two alternatives in getting 
i permanent leak repair— 


Lay your car up for a costly soldering job 
or pour some SE-MENT-OL Liquid into the 
families, or do they just catch ’em young radiator and keep right on driving. Both do 
and harden them?” | permanent work—one by building metal in and 
_ Sometimes, even in the mornings, talk over the leak; the other by forming a metal- 
like this made him smile. But this morn- 1 like deposit in and over it. 
ing he only growled unintelligibly, turning 
his head on the pillow. She went softly | [4 But the advantages of convenience and economy 
past the bed into the dressing-room. | are all with 

Bert had scouted her idea of getting an 


apartment with a kitchenette. He said | [1 SE MENT = 

he had not married a cook, and he hated = - 

women with burned complexions and red ° ° 

hands. He made her feel plebeian and (Liquid) 

common in preferring a home to a hotel. The Radiator Cement 

But she had found, when she interviewed 

the apartment-house manager and spent ; This remarkable liquid combines with the water and 
circulates harmlessly with it. When it strikes the air 

at i leak, the oxygen starts a congealing action, form- 

ing a tough, permanent seal that will stand 500 Ibs. 

pressure, 





a happy morning buying a coffee percola- 
tor and dainty cups and napkins, that he 
did not mind her giving him coffee in bed. 
She found a deep pleasure in doing it. 
The percolator stood behind a screen in 
the dressing-room. She turned on the 
electric switch and sitting down before 
the mirror took off her lace cap and re- 
leased her hair from its curlers, Bert 
liked her hair curled. Its dark mist 
framed a face which she regarded anx- Other Norweseo Productst SKALEX, The Radiator Cleaner 
iously in the mirror. ‘The features had = wae than’ We tee, Be ae, ee 
sharpened a little, and her complexion MOHAIR. DRESSING, for mohair tops and all top Haings. 


“ pints The, qts, $1.25; Canada, $1.00 and $1.60. UTILITY 
had lost a shade of its freshness. Bert Ken! © BLACK, dries in one hour, half pints, 60c, pints, $1.00; 





Even cracked waterjackets are permanently repaired 
with Sh-MENT-OL. (For an object Tesson in 
SE-MENT-OL’s work, make the sprinkling ean test 
pictured here, using hot water.) 

Probably your dealer carries SE-MENT-OL Liquid. 
If not, send us 75e for a can and name your dealer. 






































would insist on her drinking with him, ——— Canada, 80c and $1.30, VALVE COMPOUND, for easy valve 
ae gee sad ~ must _ Pi to keep her lnaacemae” 
1old on him. A sense of the unreason- | i 
ableness of men in loving women for their | Sr The Northwestern Chemical Co. | 
beauty and — destroying it came into | |} 1702 State St. Marietta, Ohio, U. S. A. | 
her mind, nebulous, almost a thought. 1 
But she disregarded it, from a babi she Tf. Over 2,000,000 Cans Sold 4 
pped had formed of disregarding many things, i 
ad it and began combing and coiling her hair, 
rang carefully inspecting the result from all 
angles with a hand mirror. 
book 
beat FEW minutes later she came into the 
face bedroom, carrying a tray, and kicking 
lush. the trailing lengths of her negligee before 
vely. her. She held the tray in one hand while 
jat it she cleared the bedside table with the 
taxi other, and when she had poured the coffee 
ction she went through the ae and F you like elephant stories, don’t miss The Pit of Death, 
erself brought in the morning ne It had by George Gilbert, in the MARCH SUNSET. Yuan 
— 7? ~ ro man. I is bill, stuck in Leh, the big burden-bearer, and his master play leading 
re crack of the door, fluttered down when 
vaken she opened it, and after glancing at the parts in this thrilling jungle drama of the Far East. 
d she figures hastily she thrust it out of sight. 
1 she Bert was sitting up in bed drinking 
door. his coffee, and the smile he threw at her 
made her happy. She curled on the bed GARDEN NOVELTIES 
d she beside his drawn-up knees and taking her CHILDS' GIANT KOCHIA, our HOWTO COOK VEGETABLES, 
slevar own cup from the tray smiled at him in Duncan on te ceca ferent caiaiom ca eee 


heard 


bing 


turn. She never loved him more than at 
such moments as this, when his rumpled 
hair and the eyes miraculously cleared 
and softened by sleep made him seem al- 
most boyish. 

“Good?” 

“You're some little chef when it comes 
to coffee!” he replied. “It hits the spot.” 
He yawned. ‘( od Lord, we must have 

ad a time last night! Did I fight a 
chauffeur, or did I dream it?” 





flora) favorite. It rivals the 
best Ferns or Palms in deco- 
rative effects and is equally 
valuable for garden or pots, a 
yramidofdensefeatherygreen 
oliage all summer, in fall, 
dark claret red till Christmas, 
Easiest of all plants to grow 
anywhere. Pkt. 20c. 
MATCHLESS LETTUCE. 
Novel, distinct and as ag 
the tenderest and sweetest lettuce grown. Pkt. 
TWO-POUND TOMATO. Largest, heaviest, reheat, 
and most solid Tomato, A perfect marvel, Pit. 
CHINESE WOOLFLOWERS. The owtent 7 comin 
annual for bedding. Nothing like it. Pk 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDs, 


serving vegetables of all kinds. 
Will make one’s garden crops 
doubly valuable. 10c, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For 2Vc we will send evory- 
thing, Kochia, Lettuce, To- 
mato, Woolflower. vegetable 
book and catalogue. Order 
now. Supply limited. 


BIG CATALOGUE free. All flower and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, plants, and berries, We grow the finest Gladioli, 
Dablias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 
ines, Ferns, Roses, Sweet Peas, Aste rs, Pansies, 
Beets, Beans, Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Seed Corn, 
otatoes, etc, Prize strains and sterling novelties. 
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“Te was only a—rather a—-dispute,” 
she said hurriedly. 

“That little blond doll was some baby!”’ 
he added. 

He could not intend to be so cruel, not 
even to punish her for letting the bell 
waken him It was only that he liked to 
feel his own power over her. He cared 
only for women that he could control, 
and she knew that it was the constant 
between them in which he was 
always victorious that fave her her preat- 
est hold on him. But it did hurt cruelly, 
in this moment of security, to be reminded 
of the dangers that always. threatened 
that hold 

“Oh, stunning! she 
her eyes clear and smiling. 
fall into the error, 
being catty. But she felt that he per- 
ceived her motive, and she knew that in 
any case he held the advantage over her. 
She was in the helpless position of the one 
who gives the greater love. 


struggle 


agreed, keeping 
She would not 


HEY sipped their coffee in’ silence 

broken only by the crackling of the 
newspaper. ‘Then, pushing it away, he set 
down his cup and leaned back against the 
pillows, his hands behind his head. A 
moment had arrived in which she could 
talk to him, and behind her carefully 
casual manner her nerves tightened. 

“It was pretty good coffee,” she re- 
marked. ‘You know, I think it would be 
fun if we had a real place, with a break- 
fast room, don’t you? Then we'd have 
grapefruit, and hot muffins, and all that 
sort of thing, too. I'd like to have a place 
like that. And then we'd have parties,” 
she added hastily. “We could keep them 
going all night long if we wanted to, in our 
own place.” 

Ile yawned. “Dream on, little one,” 
he said. But his voice was pleasant. 

“Now listen, dear—I really mean it. 
We could do it. [It wouldn’t be a bit more 
trouble to you than a hotel, really. 
I'd see that tt wasn’t. | really want it, 
awfully badly. [ know you'd like it if 
you'd just let me try it once. You don’t 
know how nice I'd make it for you.” 

Ilis silence was too careless to be an- 
tagonistic, but he was listening. 
encouraged, “You don’t realize how 
much time | have when you're gone, — | 
could keep a house running beautifully, 
and you'd never even see the wheels go 
round | 

‘A house!” Tle was aroused. “Great 
Scott, doesn’t it cost enough for the two 
of us to live, as itis? Don't you make my 
life miserable whining about bills?” 

Lhe color came into her cheeks, but she 
had never risked letting herself feel 
sentment at anything he chose to say. 
She laughed quite natur, lly. “My good 
nese!” she said, “you're talking as if I 
were a puppy! [I’ve never whined a single 
whine; it’s the howling of the collectors 
you've heard, Let ‘em howl, it’s good 
enough for ‘em! No, but really, 
heart —please just let me finish. I’ve 
thought it all out. You don’t know what 
a good manager Lam.” She hurrted on, 


swect- 


forestalling the words on his lips. ‘You 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


and the confession, of 


She was , 


don’t know how much I want to be just 
a little bit of help. [can’t be much, 
know. But I’m = sure IL could save 
money 

“Old stuff!” he interrupted. “Tt isn’t 
the money you save, it’s the money you 
make that counts.” 

“T know!” she agreed quickly. “But 
we could get a house—we could buy a 
house——-for less than we're paying here in 
rent. A very nice house. | wouldn't ask 
you to do it if it cost any more than we're 
spending now. But—of course 1 don’t 
know anything about such things—but | 
should think it would give you an ad- 
vantage in business if you owned some 
property. Wouldn't wouldn’e it—make 
people put) more confidence’ She 
faltered, miserably, at the look in’ his 
eyes, and before he could speak she had 
changed her tactics, laughing. 

“I’m just trying to tease you into giving 
me something [ want, and | know I'm 
awfully silly about it.””” She nestled closer 
to him, slipping an arm under his neck, 
“Oh, honey, it wouldn’t cost anything at 
all, and I do so want to have a house to 
do things to. I feel so-so unsettled, liv- 
ing this way. I feel as if | were always 
sitting on the edge of a chair waiting to go 
somewhere else. And I’m used to work- 
ing, and—and managing a little money. 
I know it wasn’t much money, but | 
liked to do it. You're letting a lot of per- 
fectly good energy go to waste in me, 
really you are.” 

He laughed, tightening his arm about 
her shoulders, and for one deliriously 
happy moment she thought she had won. 
Then he kissed her, and before he spoke 
she knew she had lost. 

“LT should worry. You're giving me all 
I want,” he said, and there was a different 
delight in the words. She was satisfying 
him, and for the moment it was enough. 
He had made the mistake of over-cone- 
fidence in emphasizing a point already 
won, and so losing it. “And as long as 
I’m giving you three meals a day and 
rlad rags, it isn’t up to you to worry, 
Til look after the finances, if you'll take 
care of yout complexion. It’s beginning 
to need it,” he added, with a brutality 
which defeated its own purpose. Even 
in her pain she had an instant of seeing 
him clearly and feeling that she hated him, 

She slipped to her feet and stood trem- 
bling, not looking down at him. ‘Well, 
that’s settled, then,” she said in a clear 
hard little voice. “TH go and dress. It’s 
nearly noon.” 

She felt that her own anger was threat- 
ening the most precious thing in her life; 
she felt that she was two persons who were 
tearing each other to pieces, With a blind 
instinet of reaching out to him for help 
she turned at the dressing-room door, 
“LT know you don’t realize what you're 
doing to me-—you don’t realize what 
you're throwing away,” she said. 

‘There was a cool amusement. in his 
eyes. “Well — but why the melodrama! 
he asked reasonably. She stood con- 
victed of hysteria and stupidity, and she 
felt again his superiority and his mastery 
over her. 
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The Mooney Case 


(Continued from page 23) 


he could not stand the heat. He shook 
hands with her and departed, saying 
cryptically that he did not want to take 
advantage of her kindness and that he 
had friends waiting downstairs. 

According to Mrs. Smith, a woman and 
a Jewish-looking man came up the stairs 
while Billings was on the roof. The wo- 
man she identified as Mrs. Mooney. 

Mrs. Smith’s testimony was corrobo- 
rated by other witnesses. Mrs. Mellie 
Edeau and her daughter, Sadie, both 
scamstresses, testified that they saw 
Billings on the roof of the dental building; 
that he was leaning so far out over the 
low fire wall that they expected him to 
fall, and that he had a suitcase with him. 
They saw both Thomas and Rena Mooney 
in the entrance of the adjoining building. 
Both noticed Billings while he was stand- 
ing alongside of a Ford auto in front of 
the dental building talking to Officer Earl 
Moore. Billings joined the Mooneys and 
together they walked down Market street 
toward the waterfront, the Ford with its 
driver, and Israel Weinberg, going in the 
same direction. 

Officer Moore testified that he was 
clearing his block on Market. street of 
automobiles before the coming of the 


parade. Finally, only a Ford close to the 
entrance of the building was left. He 
blew the horn several times. — Billings 


came up. Moore asked him if he knew 
the owner of the machine. Billings, look- 
ing into the entrance of 721 Market street, 
replied, “No, T don’t. He'll be here in a 
minute.” At a later trial, Moore stated 
that the spring on the horn was broken 
so that he had to lift the lever every time 
he pushed it down. Tle also described a 
tear in the back seat of the machine. 
Weinberg’s jitney had a broken horn and 
a tear like the one Moore described. 

The defense introduced ‘Thomas U,. 
Dodge, who stated that he was forty or 
fifty feet from the dental building when, 
about 1:30, Officer Moore ordered him to 
remove the machine alongside of which 
he was standing, whereupon Dodge re- 
tied that the owner had gone into the 
Muilding back of them. ‘The officer then 
blew the horn four or five times, waited a 
few moments and walked away. 

Moore had testified that he had or- 
dered the removal of several machines. 
As Dodge admitted wearing glasses on the 
day of the parade, his evidence had little 
effect, especially as the evidence of stelle 
Smith, the Edeaus and Officer Moore was 
reinforced by Peter Vidovich and Herbert 
Wade 

Vidovich, an Alaskan, who, according 
to the defense, pleaded guilty to petty 
larceny ina territorial court, alleged that 
he saw Billings come up the stairs to the 
dental office with a suttease in his hand 
between 12:00 and T:00 o'clock. 

Wade, the principal of a school in 
lawaii, was standing at the entrance of 
the dental building, intending to go up 
to have his teeth examined, when a short, 
slight man carrying a heavy suitcase 
passed him and went into the building. 
As Wade wanted to see the parade and 
assumed that this man would have prece- 
dence in the dentist's chair, he did not zo 


up. He positively identified Billings as 
the man with the suitcase. 

But none of these witnesses were cer- 
tain as to the time when Billings went 
up to the roof and came down again. 
Vidovich thought it was around 12:30, 
Wade estimated the time to have been 
around r:oo, Officer Moore placed it 
around 1:30, while Estelle Smith, in her 
testimony before the grand jury, stated 
that Billings came off the roof after Mayor 
Rolph had marched past the building, an 
event the time of which was fixed by a 
yhotograph at 1:51. Obviously, it would 
rave been practically impossible for the 
defendants to have rushed from the dental 
building to Steuart and Market, to have 
placed the suitease and appear on the roof 
of the Filers building, a mile away, inseven 
short minutes. But Mrs. Smith was not 
certain as to the time, Billings might 
have come down from the roof before or 
after the mayor passed the building, she 
stated repeatedly on the stand. None of 
the witnesses had a clear recollection of 
the exact time, and naturally both sides 
have used this indefinite evidence to 
demonstrate that the other side was all 
wrong. But in all the several trials and 
numerous statements she gave out to the 
Newspapers and for the defense, I stelle 
Smith never wavered in- her positive 
identification of Billings as the man with 
the suitcase, 


Nits attack upon the yrosecution’s 

evidence concerning the pe of the 
defendants in the dental building, the de- 
fense put on the stand A. de Caccia, who 
claimed he had reached the roof of 72 
Market street from the adjoining building 
around 1:30 and remained there all after- 
noon. De Caccia did not see Billings, but 
he did see a man in a khaki Norfolk suit 
with a camera case who remained on the 
roof until 4:00. De Caccia testified that 
two girls and a boy, in addition to the 
khakt photographer, were on the roof 
when he came. ‘These girls in turn testi- 
fied that they went on the roof at 1:45, 
while Estelle Smith testified that she had 
allowed the three to go on the roof after 
Billings had left. Beeause De Caccia’s 
testimony apparently referred to events 
transpiring after the defendant had de- 
parted from the roof, it had little effect on 
the jury. 

The principal witness for the defense, 
however, was the defendant himself. THe 
presented on his own behalf a complete 
and detailed schedule of his movements 
during the critical hours. \ccording to 
his statement, he left the house of Mrs. 
Belle Lavin, the same place where Caplan 
and Schmidt, of MeNamara fame, had 
had their lodpeings, at 1°20, took a jitney 
to Market street near tenth, walked down 
Market street, found it too congested and 
used several side streets in order to “reach 
down town, my objective point, which was 
Steuart-—-which was ‘Third and Market 
streets.” The last sentence is quoted 
from the stenographic record of the trial. 

On the way, he stopped in the Recep- 
tion saloon, imbibed a glass of beer and 
quoted some of the conversation he over 
heard, watched a number of girls in white 
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How Far is Poland 


from Berlin? 


The Poles have taken Posen and 
may march against Germany's 
capital. Poles and) Ruthenians 
are fighting for Lemberg. Lithua- 
nians and Poles are disputing the 
possession of Vilna, [Italians and 
Serbs have come to blows in 
liume. Greeks and [talinns both 
demand southern Albania, the 
Mpirus and the Dodecanese. 

There will be trouble in urope 
over the boundaries of the new 
states for a long time to come, 
Will you keep posted on the causes 
and reasons? 

You cannot understand — the 
situation without a good, complete 
and thoroughly modern atlas. 

You cannot be well informed 
you cannot talk authoritatively 
and intelligently — you cannot 
knowingly read the day by day 
story of the peace negotiations un- 
less you know where each place ts 
and why they are fighting there. 

You must have a complete 
Atlas of World Maps to know. 

Not only a book of the hour, 
but a book of the years to 
come. The first page of the 
Geographical Manual and New 
Atlas contains a guarantee to 
furnish, free of charge, a complete 
set of AF TER-THE-WAR Maps. 
These Maps willeover any changes 
made by the Great War, and will 
bring the book right up to date. 
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the new Doubleday-Page Geographical 
Manual and Atlas, beautifully bound 
in cloth, stamped in gold. We are offer- 
ing this edition to our friends at a re- 
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tion. Send no money now, merely cut 
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subscription for one year to SUNSET 
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have only a limited supply of this 
book, send coupon today, as it may 
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march on a sidewalk on Grant Avenue 
near Union Square, overheard the pro- 
prietor of a store remark that it was un- 
fair to make one’s employees march in the 
parade, saw a large gray Hudson car with 
a white streak standing on the corner of 
Union Square and Grant Avenue, turned 
back in the direction from which he had 
come, until by a devious route he once 
more reached Market) street: near the 
place where he had started. There he 
stood on the running board of a Cadillac 
to see the parade, stepping down when 
the Cadillac owner started to back out, 
and warning him agaimse a colliston with 
a Ford, After that, he crossed Market 
street, took the jitney of rank Saggers, 
with whom he made two round trips to 
the ferry before he went home. He 
denied having been at Steuart and Market 
or at the dental building that day. 

Lhe incidents he had related were cor- 
roborated by a number of witnesses, par- 
ticularly the conversation he had over 
heard on Grant Avenue when the girls in 
white were passing. It was also estab 
lished that the girls left a store in the 
vicinity about o:45 or 1:50, so that Bill 
Ings, laa Ine been there to see them as he 
claimed, could hot possibly have been 
near the scene of the crime. 

Yet the jury found Billings guilty on 
the first ballot, practically without any 
discussion, except to determine the de- 
gree of punishment. Why did Billings’ 
alibt fail to convince the jury? 

Perhaps it was too complete, too de- 
tailed, too finely polished. even the men 
behind the defense seemed to feel that the 
alibi was too refined. Fremont Older, 
then editor of the Bulletin and perhaps 
the greatest hgure on the side of the de- 
fensc, characterized the Billings alibi as 
“rotten” during the Mooney trial. Ina 
discussion with the writer, shortly before 
the publication of the Densmore dicta- 
phone material, he explained the com- 
pleteness of the alibi by asserting that 
Billings, at the time, was sabotage agent 
of the striking union machinists. Armed 
with a squirt gun filled with a chemical 
preparation that would) remove paint 
from metal, Billings was that Saturday 
engaged in) damaging automobiles, ac- 
cording to Older, taking down their nurt- 
bers so that the machinists’ union might 
write the owners, tell them why the dam 
age was inflicted and warn them against 
patronizing boycotted garages and repai 
shops. Because he kept a record of his 
activities Billings was able to reconstruct 
his movements in every detail, so. the 
brilliane radical writer averred, 

When [ related this explanation to Ed 
Nolan, the co-defendant of Billings and 
Mooney, and to Selig Schulberg, both 
ofhicials of the International Workers’ De 
fense League and in constant and intimate 
touch with all phases of the defense, they 
dented ever having heard this story or 
knowing anything whatsoever concerning 
Billings’ alleged sabotage activities. 

These are the outlines, the main facts 
in the proceedings that resulted in’ the 
conviction of Billings, who was sent to the 
penitentiary for life. From = them, it 
appears that Billings was tried before a 
judge who had shown in the past that he 
had the courage to mete out even-handed 
justice to entrenched wealth, whose rul- 
ings on disputed points favored the de- 
fense throughout the trial. It appears 
further from this outline that the jury 


was thoroughly satisfactory to the de- 
fense, that the trial proceeded without 
heat, passion, or noticeable prejudice, 
that the newspapers confined themscl ves 
solely to matter-of-fact reports of the evi- 
dence as it was presented, It further ap- 
vecars that the defendant was represented 
»y the best criminal lawyer in San bran- 
cisco, a man whose ability was praised by 
Alexander Berkman, ‘The prosecution, 
on the other hand, was notable for its 
lack of finesse, subtlety, adroitness in 
cross-examination, So far as the methods 
and procedure are concerned, two courts 
aflirmed, and the defendant’s counsel 
acknowledged, that Billings had had a 
fair and impartial trial. ‘These courts 
and the trial judge, a jurist with more 
than twenty year's experience in criminal 
courts and a man who had demonstrated 
his integrity beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, also declared that the weight of 
the evidence fully justified the verdict 
of guilty. 


HE only moot point in the Billings 

case, therefore, is the character of the 
evidence itself. Did McDonald moanue- 
facture his story out of whole cloth? Did 
I: stelle Smith, Mellie and Sadie I: deau lie? 
If they lied, why did they lie? ‘J hey told 
their stories before a reward was offered, 
‘True, MeDonald was a derelict, a down- 
and-outer through sickness brought on 
by an accident; true also itis that Estelle 
Smith had an unsavory past that she 
was trying to live down. But did Wade, 
the school principal, deliberately go out 
of his way to help send Billings to the 
gallows? Were all these witnesses of the 
prosecution badgered, bulldozed, bought 
or corrupted to commit perjury and worse 
in identifying the defendants? ‘These 
questions were submitted to the jury and 
the jury decided that they were sub 
stantially telling the truth. 

Since the California Supreme Court 
denied Billings’ application for a new trial, 
and while the defense moved Heaven and 
earth to obtain Mooney’s release, no effort 
has been made to pry Billings out of the 
prison walls except that his name was 
coupled with Mooney’s in the propaganda 
of the Workers’ Defense League. 

Did Billings really plant the fatal 
bomb? ‘That is the question the reader 
wants answered, [le must draw his own 
conclusions, however. But in’ studying 
the case, he must remember that the 
statements which really count are those 
made under oath in open court, where 
both sides had the opportunity to examine 
the witnesses and test their evidence. 
Outside of the courtroom, a statement 
from either side becomes a mere assertion 
for which no proof need be adduced. It 
is easy and safe to make stateme nts, but 
these assertions from intensely partisan 
sources should always be judged with 
proper regard to the source and the 
motive, 


In the next issue the author will 
discuss the evidence presented to 
the jury during the trial of Thomas 
Mooney. This instalment of the 
series will be followed by others 
describing the charges preferred by 
the defense andthe prosecution 8 an- 


swer to the charges. — The Editors 
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round, Tle’d get suspicious. 
and take notice what that barber's doin’ 
to him. You notice good. And then you 
see what else he Ie'll be clothes, 
likely. You stay right with him now, and 
watch what he’s up to. Uhat’s what you 
do. ‘That son of a gun, he ain’t goin’ to be 
let to put nothin’ over on me. TIL show 


does. 


him! 

That’s just exactly what we done. 1 
stuck to Porcupine for as much as a couple 
of hours after that, watchin’ him. | 
wasn’t bein’ conspicuous with it. When 
he'd got through at the barber shop he 
went up to Kennedy's and bought him 
some clothes. No, hot just clothes. 

Vhat don’t half say it. THe bought him 
an outht, beginnin’ at the beginnin’ and 
workin’ up to a wild finish. He got him- 
self everything, from a pair of yellow 
shoes up to one of these pale pray hats 
with a colored ribbon round it, and a pink- 
striped shirt, and a necktie the color of a 
turkey gobbler’s head in the spring of the 
year. If there was anything he'd left out, 
it must have been over on the women’s 
side of the store. And then when he'd 
got it all picked out, he went and hired 
him a room of his own at the hotel, where 
he wouldn’t have Bluebeard to bother 
him, and he had his boxes sent up there. 

Then was when I hunted up Bluebeard 
again, and me and him went back over 
Porcupine’s trail, startin’ in at the barber 
shop. 

“Say, Bob,” says Bluebeard, 
remember what you done to Porcupine a 
while ago? You think, now. ‘Think hard, 
And then you do me just exactly the same 
way. You cut my hair and slick it up just 
like you done his. And then you do my 
mustache. Don’t you go forgettin’ 
nothin’-see? T want the same per- 
fumery you used on him, too. We've got 
to look alike, and we've got to smell alike, 
so as no livin’ person is goin’ to be able 
to tell us apart, not either way. You put 
your mind to it, and then you keep your 
mouth shut. Can you do that for an 
extra dollar? Well, you go right to it!” 

And after that we went up to Bud 
Kennedy's. [t wasn’t a bit of trouble, 
because it was Bud that had sold Porcu- 
pine his stuff, and he remembered. 

“Why, yes, a SAYS, “T can give you 
the same kind of a rig, if you want it. 
But, Bluebeard Say, you won't re- 
semble yourself a speck when you get it 
on. What's the ide at” 

“Why, that’s the idea!” says Bluebeard. 
“T ain’t tryin’ to stay resemblin’ myself, 
I want to resemble him.” 

“Well, but my land!” 
“Whatever is the object? 
see what a plumb fool he looked 

‘That’s the very thing!” says Blue- 
beard. “I don’t want to look as big a fool 
is he is; nor [ don’t want to be as big a 
fool as he looks. I want to look as big a 
fool as he looks. See? Now you whirl 
in and help me.” 

When he was all through, we sifted out 
the back way and went down through the 
alley to the lunch house. It was gettin’ 
towards supper time by then. 1 was 
afraid Porcupine would have beat us, but 
he hadn’t come yet. There wasn’t any- 


“ 
do you 


says Bud. 
If you could 
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body there at all but Bluebeard and me 
and the girl, 

If she'd been tickled before by the looks 
of them two, | don’t know what kind of a 
word you'd use to tell how Bluebeard 
struck her. Hle must have been awful 
amazin’ to her. He'd have amazed any- 
body that remembered how he'd looked 
at dinner time. She couldn’t do a blessed 
thing for as much as a minute but just 
stand there with her eyes round as a 
couple of butter dishes and her pretty red 
lips apart. She wasn’t makin’ a sound, 
She couldn't; she was amazed dumb. 

And right then, before she'd even had a 
little bit of a chance to get used to Blue- 
beard, here come Porcupine in. the door. 
I ain't goin’ to try tellin’ you how it 
seemed, [ean’t. [f you'd seen ‘em before 
that, the Way Redstone had been used to 
fem, you might have figured it was just a 
bad accident; but that couldn't explain 
the way they looked then. ‘There's a 
limit to what accident can do to a man. 
There’d been a way for findin’ out which 
one was Bluebeard, if you was right well 
acquainted with ‘em, because there'd been 
a wisp of rough hair that always stragegled 
out in front of Bluebeard’s ear; but he'd 
had that clipped ol F at the barber shop, 
and there wasn't a livin’ thing left for 
tellin’ which was which. 

Porcupine took it the hardest. It must 
have shocked him a whole lot, after all the 
pains he'd been takin’ to get himself up 
different. He'd spent all of a month's pay 
on it, and it hadn’t done him a mite of 
good, Tle was actin’ as if he was seein’ 
somethin’ that just couldn't exist. 

“Aw, now!” says he. “Aw, gee whiz!” 

I guess the girl must have understood, 
She was a bright little thing. Rut she 
didn’t say a word. I heard her catch her 
breath quick, and then she flew for the 
kitchen. She didn’t come back again 
either. She sent the cook in to wait on 
us. ‘That was rough. The cook wasn't 
what you'd call charmin’—-a wide, wad- 
dlin’ kind of a woman with her pale hair 
done up in a little bie of a tight bunch at 
the back of her head. 

It was a kind of a dull supper we had. 
Bluebeard and Porcupine wasn’t payin’ 
much attention to their victuals, nor they 
didn’t take much time to’em. Wewentout- 
side pretty soon, Bluebeard was enjoyin’ 
himself fine; bue Porcupine was peevish. 

“Aw, say, Bluebeard!” he says. “Say, 
I wouldn't have done a thing like this to 
you. You know I wouldn't.” 

Bluebeard just grinned at him. 

“Oh, wouldn't you?” says he. “Tt was 
you that done it first. You wasn’t figur- 
in’ on tellin’ me nothin’ about it.” 

“Aw!” says Porcupine. “That's differ- 
ent, Bluebeard. | wasn't doin’ it to spite 
you. Twas just wantin’ to make headway 
with her. And now you've ruined it for 
me. ‘ 

“Ruined it?” says Bluebeard. “T ain't 
either. ‘This ain't goin’ to hinder you 
none. You think! Why, she ain’t ever 
goin’ to be able to look at me now without 
bein’ put in mind of you. [’m doin’ it for 
you, Porcupine. “i 

“Aw!” says Porcupine. “Aw, now!” 
He didn’t appear to have the language for 
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ELBERT HUBBARD, Founder of The Roycroft 
Shops, Lost on the Lusitania, May 7, 1915 


 |Did The 
: Kaiser 

: Kill 
Elbert 
| Hubbard 


Because He Wrote 


| “Who Lifted The 
| Lid Off Hell?” 


? OME say that the Kaiser in his 
4. blind wrath sent the U-boat 
to sink the Lusitania because Elbert 
Hubbard was aboard. Elbert Hub- 
bard named the Kaiser a ‘‘ Mastoid 
Degenerate’? and told about his 
withered arm and leaky ear. When 
Hubbard was called to Europe to 
write from first-hand information 
for the American People the Kaiser 
knew what to expect. Then the 
+ Sayville Wireless sputtered spite- 
i fully—a Sub slipped out from Kiel 
and the Lusitania never reached 
port! Elbert Hubbard died, but his 
indictment of the German tyrant 
; lives! 

Read the book, Who Lifted the Lid 
and learn why The Hohenzollern 
' was afraid to let the man who wrote 
it write any more! 


+ This Essay beautifully printed and eight 
i other separate classics by ELBERT 
HUBBARD, including the famous 
Message To Garcia, Pasteboard Procliv- 
ities, How I Found My Brother, etc., 
each in fine ROYCROFT style —all for 
ONE DOLLAR. 


iF THE ROYCROFTERS 
HY East Aurora, New York. 


@ Send me a copy of Who Lifted the Lid, 
together with the eight other famous 
HUBBARD classics, for which I enclose 
ONE DOLLAR (Check or Thrift Stamps). 
Use this Coupon. Write your name and 
, address on margin of this page. 
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what he wanted to say. It wasn’t much 
when he said it. “Aw, Bluebeard, you’ve 
had three chances. You might be willin’ 
to let me have one.” 

That was one time when Bluebeard quit 
an argument right in the middle. He 
didn’t say a blessed word back; he just 
grinned, and then he went ramblin’ off up 
the road, grinnin’ back over his shoulder. 
It was worryin’ Porcupine. 


T was the first time since they’d 

been in Redstone that Bluebeard and 
Porcupine had had a split-up. They’d 
fussed a lot, but they’d stuck together. 
They wasn’t stickin’ together now. It 
showed when it come to playin’ draw that 
evenin’. They’d had what they called a 
system that they’d worked before. It 
wasn’t much of a system, because it 
hadn’t ever won ’em anything; but it had 
been friendly-seemin’, anyway, between 
a couple of brothers. They didn’t play it 
that night. They played as hostile as 
anybody against each other. And Porcu- 
pine won. And Bluebeard didn’t. He 
was cleaned when we quit. It was Porcu- 
pine that won the pot that cleaned him. 
That didn’t help the brotherliness much. 
Porcupine acted plumb nasty about it 
when he was stufhn’ the money down in 
his clothes, sneerin’ at Bluebeard and 
makin’ a couple of real unkind remarks. 
And after that he went off alone to his 
own room. It wasn’t a bit like Porcupine. 
He’d always been the mild one, kind of 
trailin’ along behind Bluebeard when 
there was anythin’ doin’ and just sort of 
bein’ a shadow to him. He was actin’ on 
his own account now. 

“‘He’s right well fixed now, Porcupine 
is—ain’t he?’ I says. “I expect he’s 
figurin’ right where he’s goin’ to use some 
of that money he’s got. There’s nothin’ 
that helps a man with a lady like havin’ a 
bunch of loose money on him.” 

Bluebeard turned his gloomy eyes 
round at me, studyin’ me. But he didn’t 
say nothin’. After a bit he got up and 
went away too. Beck McGillicuddy was 
startin’ to riffle the cards for a little spell 
of solitaire, but he was grinnin’ one of his 
thin, dry grins. 

“Beck,” I says, “you claimed it 
wouldn’t be interestin’ if it was to happen. 
How’s it strikin’ you now!” 

“Well, Billy,’ he says. He wet his 
thumb and commenced to lay out the 
cards, but he was kind of aimless about it. 
“Well, Billy,” he says, “I’m bound to own 
that the situation has possibilities.” 

It was me that paid for Bluebeard’s 
breakfast next mornin’. He was as broke 
as that! And he wasn’t settin’ with Por- 
cupine to eat. They was clear at different 
ends of the counter from each other. And 
the girl, she was payin’ attention to 
Porcupine. It was too far away to hear 
what he was sayin’ to her, when she’d bend 
her pretty head close to him over the coun- 
ter, holdin’ her pretty ear to listen; but it 
didn’t take a very bright man to tell that 
she was listenin’ real good. Even Blue- 
beard could tell it, and it was ranklin’ 
strong in his mind. I couldn’t get him to 
say anything though, not even when it 
come to watchin’ Porcupine pull that wad 
of rumpled money out of his pocket and 
open it up and hunt for a bill little enough 
for payin’ his check. The girl, she was 
noticin’. I’ve never knew one of ’em so 


sweet and cunnin’ that they hadn’t any 
eyesight for a bunch of money in a man’s 


hands. And I reckon she was noticin’ be- 
sides that Bluebeard’s hands was just 
hangin’ down empty, with me havin’ both 
of our checks. 

But Bluebeard wouldn’t talk about it. 
All day long, every time I’d see him, he’d 
be just settin’ round and lookin’ down his 
nose and sulkin’. He hadn’t bothered 
about goin’ to work that day. Neither 
had Porcupine. But Porcupine wasn’t 
doin’ any sulkin’. You sure could tell the 
difference between ’em that day, with 
Porcupine runnin’ up and down the 
street in his new clothes till dinner time 
was over at the lunch joint; and then he 
took a walk with her, paradin’ her up and 
down where Bluebeard couldn’t help 
seein’ if he’d wanted to. 

It was worse and more of it in the even- 
in’. After supper time Porcupine had her 
again. I was settin’ with Gieticond out on 
the bench on the hotel porch, just when 
it was past dark, when the two of ’em 
come by. They wasn’t noticin’ us. They 
wasn’t noticin’ nothin’ but each other. We 
could see her perkin’ up her little gold- 
colored head sideways and hear her 
chattin’ along at him with her bright 
little tinklin’ voice, with him bent all 
crooked and curvin’ his long neck over to 
listen good. It was real comical. 


yh iperoael slowed down in front of the jew- 
elry store window next to Pete’s Place, 
standin’ close and lookin’ in. There ain’t 
much to look at in Redstone after it gets 
dark; but the jewelry store always had a 
lamp burnin’ nights to show off the mess 
ot trinkets hangin’ against the velvet 
cushions, and folks that was out walkin’ 
always had a way of stoppin’, evenif they’d 
seen it a million times before. Porcupine 
and the girl went close up. 

“Oh!” the girl chirps. 
pretty!” 

Porcupine give a clumsy kind of a 
laugh. 

“Oh, say!” he says. “Let’s play 
choosin’. Did you ever do that? It’s 
sport. If you could have by choosin’, 
what would you take? I’d choose me that 
there watch chain with all them dangles 
to it. What would you choose?” 

, She laughed back at him, just as if it 
was a kid’s game; but she took her time 
to answerin’ him. She was a right wise 
little person. 

“What would I choose?” she chirps. 
“Why, let me see. believe—That 
enameled watch is lovely—isn’t it? But 
—Oh! See that exquisite necklace—the 
one with the opals and pearls! Do you 
suppose they’re genuine? Oh, that’s 
beautiful! If the little fairies would let 
me choose that, they’d make me awfully 
happy.” 

After they’d gone on, Bluebeard give a 
grunt. 

“Tf the little fairies would let me 
choose that, they’d make me awfully 
happy!’ ” he sneers. “And now you know 
what Porcupine’ll be doin’. He'll be 
buyin’ it for her—with some of that 
money! He’s just that big a boob. 
wish I could beat him to it. What do you 
reckon it costs? Let’s look at it.” 

It wasn’t a bit of trouble to locate the 
one she’d meant. Nor it wasn’t a speck 
hard to tell that she’d picked the right 
one. It didn’t take much of an eye, just 
lookin’ at it layin’ there on its soft cush- 
ion, to be plumb sure it was expensive. 
Bluebeard stuck his hands down in his 
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pockets, rattlin’ the little bits of junk he 
had there. : 

“Sakes!””’ he says, like he was thinkin’ 
it was a rank hard world. ‘It must be 
worth all of a hundred. And me like this! 
Sakes!”’ 


URE enough, in the mornin’ when I 

went past the window, the necklace 
wasn't there. It was early yet; but there 
was Porcupine inside, leanin’ across the 
counter with the thing in his hands, and old 
Bob Grill squintin’ at him over the top of 
his glasses. I stood still, makin’ believe 
I was huntin’ through my pockets for my 
cigarette makin’s, so I could listen. 

“No-o,” old Bob was drawlin’. “It 
ain't what you’d call a brisk seller. 
That’s why I’ve had it so long, I guess. 
An’ that’s the reason I’m willin’ to sacker- 
fice it to you. A hundred an’ sixty was the 
price, like I told you. A hundred an’ 
forty’s the least I could take for it. 
That’s jes’ what it cos’ me, not sayin’ 
nothin’ about no interes’ on my money. 
That’s the ve-ry leas’.”’ 

“Well, but, gee whiz!” says Porcupine. 
“T ain’t got but a hundred and a quarter 
on me, besides a little loose change. Say, 
now—” 

“Well,” says old Bob, “you gimme the 
hundred an’ a quarter an’ lemme lay it 
by for you till you go and rustle the other 
fifteen. That’s jes’ as satisfactory to me. 
[ll take it off’n sale an’ hev it wropped up 
in a nice box for you, agin you git back. 
You pay me the hundred an’ a quarter 
now, an’ then you'll know it’s your’n, an’ 
you won’t hev to worry about it. You do 
that!” 

I didn’t wait any longer. If Porcupine 
was to see me, he'd be liable to want to 
rustle the other fifteen off of me. That 
was the notion that come in my mind. 
And then that notion tetched another one. 

“Why, Billy!’ I says to myself. “A 
hundred and a quarter down, and fitteen 
to pay! If Bluebeard—Oh, say!” 

Bluebeard wasn’t up yet when I found 
him in his room. He wasn’t but half 
awake; but he waked up right good as 
soon as | commenced to tell him about it. 
I didn’t think he’d get it so quick; but he 
stopped me in the middle, scramblin’ out 
from under the covers and reachin’ for his 
clothes. 

“What did he have 
“Was it his new clothes? Gimme my 
pants from over there—hurry! And 
gime the fifteen. I'll pay you back this 
evenin’. Hurry!” 

I was down in the lunch joint for my 
breakfast by the time he got there. 

here wasn’t anybody round yet, only 
me and the girl. Yes, there was, too! He 
come in from the kitchen with a long 
white apron on and a big bucket of boilin’ 
water to pour into the coffee jigger—a 
snappy-lookin’ kid with red cheeks and 
his black hair slicked down smooth, and 
a clean white collar on. He was standin’ 
up on a stool, pourin’ out his bucket of 
coffee water when Bluebeard sifted in; 
but Bluebeard wasn’t lookin’ for him. He 
marched right straight over to where the 
little girl was standin’ and laid the little 

OX up on the counter. 

“There!” says he. “It’s just a little of 
somethin’ the fairies has been choosin’ for 
you.” 

She took a quick look at the box, and a 


399 
on?” he says. 


— 


quick look at Bluebeard, and another 
quick look at the lad on the high stool. 

“Oh!” says she. “Oh! For me? Oh!” 
She busted the string and unwrapped the 
box and took out the piece of jewelry, 
holdin’ it up in the light and peerin’ at it 
real shrewd. She didn’t have to say what 
she was thinkin’; she was makin’ per- 
fectly sure it was genuine. 

“Oh!” she says then. “It’s lovely; but 
—thank you, sir; but—my husband may 
not like to have me accept such a gift 
from a gentleman.” 

It didn’t take long to settle that part. 
The snappy lad dropped down off his 
stool and come over beside her, takin’ his 
turn to look at the trinket and then at 
Bluebeard. He took hold of the girl’s arm 
and give it a quick squeeze. 

“Sure!” says he. “That’s all right with 
me. Sure—take it!” 

And then Porcupine come in, just when 
she was hookin’ the fastenin’ together at 
the back of her pretty neck. He was all 
out of breath from hurryin’, and he was 
all worked up and anxious. It didn’t need 
but one peep to show him how it stood. 

“Aw!” says he. “‘Aw, now, Bluebeard! 
Aw, gee whiz!” 

There, now, what would you think? 
Wouldn’t you think that kind of a finish 
would be liable to make a couple of twins 
sort of bitter? Well, it didn’t. We didn’t 
see nothin’ more of either one of ’em all 
day long, nor till evenin’, when the spell 
of draw was commencin’. Then them 
two come in together and come over to 
the table together and set down beside 
each other, grinnin’ round at us sheepish. 
They’d shucked their new outfits, and they 
had on their old clothes with the patched 
places and their old hats with the droopin’ 
brims and their faded old handkerchiefs 
round their necks. 


T was Beck McGillicuddy that was 
startin’ to deal; but he held upthe cards 


‘ : ° ’ 
a minute, grinnin’ over at em. 


“Well, gentlemen,” he says. “Back to 

the system again? You might tell us, just 
for our protection.” 
“Aw, now!” says Bluebeard. “Say, let 
me tell you about that. Me and Porcu- 
pine, we been kind of cipherin’ it out. 
When you get two folks that’s afflicted 
with resemblin’ each other like me and 
Porcupine does, they got no business 
playin’ the game but one way, and that’s 
by stickin’ right together.” 

Beck give a chuckle while he was wet- 
tin’ his thumb. 

“Of course!” says he. “That’sa very 
respectable old rule. The hair of a dog 
cures his bite! Billy, you asked me once 
what sense there is in twins. Well, that’s 
the answer.” - 

“Anyway,” says Bluebeard, “I had it 
on Porcupine one way. It was me that 
said there wasn’t any way for tellin’ if a 
lady was married exceptin’ by askin’ her 
husband. That come out like | said it 
would.” 

“Shucks!”’ says Porcupine. “It’s no 
such a thing! You’ve got to have a whole 
lot of experience before you know if her 
husband’s tellin’ the truth. It stands to 
reason.” 

“Tt don’t!” says Bluebeard. 

“Yes, it does too!” says Porcupine. 

They’d started their disputin’ again; so 
a body could tell it was all right with ’em. 
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All the World Goes to 
THE HISTORIC 


Palace Hote 











A whole city of notable 
men and women under 
one roof—that is how the 
Palace Hotel has been de- 
scribed. Travelers like to 
come to the Palace Hotel 
because it has all the com- 
forts and conveniences of a 
private club. 


San Francisco is the heart 
of California’s playgrounds 
of four seasons. The Palace 
Hotel is the heart of San 
Francisco. 


PALACE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and _ 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
y 60c. and $1.00 at_ druggists. 
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Puget Pund 
arm Land 


suitable for hogs, poul- 
try, dairying, fruits, 
vegetables and grains, 
located at Birmingham, 
forty-five miles north 
from Seattle on the 
shores of Puget Sound, 
and there are eight 


beautiful, large, fresh- 
water lakes on this prop- 
erty. The 1 
beautiful and climate de- 


lightful all of the year. 


scenery 1S 


Splendid trout fishing, 
water fowl and upland 
shooting. 

This land can be pur- 
chased in five- to forty- 
acre tracts. Personal in- 
spection of the property 
is preferred before pur- 
chase. Full particulars 
sent to any one really 
interested. 


BROWNELL LAND 
COMPANY 


910 Third Avenue 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











Homeseekers—Washington Wants You 


Write for Official Bulletin giving detailed description of the 
State of Washington by counties. Farming opportunities, 
land astatiation, general resources, etc, Address 


1. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State, Dept. S$, Olympia, Wash, 


SEND sits: BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes Now 
With Economy Plans 
of California Homes 
noted for comfort, beauty and 
laptability to anyelimate 
“Representative Cal, Homes” 
58 Plana, $2500 to $7000, 60 ote 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plana, $1200 to $2500, 60 ots 
“Little Bungalows” 
40 Plana, $500 to $2000, 40 ota 


SPECIAL $1.50 OFFER, Rend 81.50 for all & FREE 
hooks and get book of 75 epectal plana, also Garage plana 
Money back if not satisfed 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 732 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 




















Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 


Walter V. Wochlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau, 
Statops should be enelosed in letters of Inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written, 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Seeks Light Work and Health 


QO. Can you kindly give me the names 
of some of the smaller farm-like institu- 
tions for the building of health in Cale 
fornia lL am one of that vast army of 
health seekers looking toward the West. 
While | have no tuberculosis, [am ina 
much depleted state of health. [am 22 
years old and of unquestionable char- 
acter. Now | have lived in the country 
all my life and understand out-door work, 
especially poultry and gardening. Is 
there a good home like Institution where 
1 could help with the producing side, be 
in the world and keep 
reasonably close to health? Also, could 
you give me the address of Mrs. Nannie 
Clark Miller, spoken of in your August 
number? My lack of physical strength 
has frustrated all my ambitions; however, 
[ still feel that there must be a place for 
Hl. M. C., Cotumuus, 


of some value 


me somew here. 
Onto. 


\. We regret exceedingly that we can- 
not be of any assistance to you in your 
quest. We do not know of any such in- 
stitution as you deseribe. You must re- 
member that there are thousands of 
persons who are very anxious to recover 
their health in the mild climate of the 
Pacific Coast and that any openings are 
immediately snapped up. Still, we are 
publishing this reply in the hope that 
some of our readers may know of a place 
where you could earn room and board in 
return for light work. It seems to us that 
in this day and age, when billions have 
been spent without question for the kill- 
ing of human beings, that the nation 
might appropriate a few millions to help 
men and women in your dilemma to be- 


come active and robust —— again. 


The address of Mr. Warren McCul- 
loch, who wrote the article on Mrs. 
Nannie Clark Miller, is 201 Boynton 


Avenue, ‘Tropico, California. Tle could 
undoubtedly give you her address. “The 
article states that her “health farm’ is 
eight miles from Los Angeles. 


Public Land and Prunes 


Q. [am a constant reader of SUNSET 
Macaziné and have always admired your 
direct answers to queries concerning land, 
That is the reason of this letter. Is it 
possible to obtain any government land 
in Oregon? If so, are there timber claims 
left? Is there any book or pamphlet pub- 
lished listing public lands in Oregon and 


their location, character and value? 


What is the average value of land in the 
Willamette Valley that prunes are planted 
W. A. M., SAN PEpRo, CALIFORNIA. 
A. In answer to your first question, we 
can unhesitatingly affirm that there is an 
abundance of Government land left in 
Oregon which can be had free of charge. 


on? 





An Outdoor 
Country 


The homesecker who de- 
sires to make a good living 
from the land will find in 
one county in the central 
part of the state practically 
every advantage offered by 
outdoor California, In 


Monterey County 


living and working conditions 
are pleasant and profitable, A 
year-round climate that is mild 
and healthful, deep rich soil, 
and ample rainfall, make this 
county a leader in the produe- 
tion of fruits, vegetables, lives 
stock, dairy products, grains 
and honey. Monterey County 
is but. 100 miles from San Frans 
cisco and the bay district: mare 
kets. It has excellent schools, 
pived highways, and rail trans- 
portation. Write for illustrated 
literature to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FARM LANDS 
Our official t12- 


Free Government Lands 
liste and 


page book “Vacant Government Lands” 


describes every acre in every county In U, 8. ‘Tells 
location, place to apply, how secured free, 11) 
diagrams and tables, new laws, lists, ete, Price 25 


cents postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 06, 


St. Paul, Minn, 
PATENTS 


Patents. Write for Free Hlustrated Guide 
Wook, How To Obtain A Patent. Send model or 
xketch and description for froo opinion of its patent 
ablo nature. Highest References. — Prompt Atten 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
791 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents Wanted—Agents, quick seller, big 
aa. California Rosebeads selling like hot cakes, 
Vomon wild about these beads, Write today. 
Mission Bead Co., Dept. 50, Los Angeles, Calif 

Greatest History of World War. Complete 
details of great battles——600 pages; 100) striking 
iHustrations— only $2.00—60° commission, Send 
10c postage on free outfit, HE. J. Smith, Publisher, 
1020 Ludington Bldg, Chicago. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher's acceptance, Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 
Co,, 638 8. Dearborn St., Suite 212, Chicago, 

Wanted Stories, articles, poems, for new 
magazine, We pay on acceptance, Land written 
MSS, acceptable, Send MSS, to Woman's Na- 
tlonal Magazine, Desk 4638, Washington, D. ©. 


Write a Song—Love, Mother, Home, Child- 
hood, patriotic or any subject, ‘4 compose music 
and guarantees publication, Send words today. 
Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Block, Chieago. 


GAMES, ENTERTAINMENTS, ETC. 
Now Patriotic Plays, Recitations, Entertatne 
ments for War-time Benefits, Vaudeville Sketches, 
Monologues, ‘Tableaux, Make-up Goods. — Large 
Catalog Frooe, ‘TS, Denison & Co,., Dept, 7 Chicago 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ingrowing Toe Nall Appliance. Immediate 
and permanent rellof by a silver automatic ap tl 
ance, casitly adjusted, Circulars free, Peerless Tne 
growing Too Nail Co., 510 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 

Old Cotas. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
Coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Heasslein, 101 Tremont 
Street, Dept. 8, Boston, Mass, 
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In answer to your second question, we 
would like to call your attention to the 
fact that the Timber and Stone Act was 
repealed years ago. Public land valu ible 
chiefly for its timber is included in the 
National Forest and will not be sold ot 
given away. 

No, there ts absolutely no detailed in- 
formation concerning the character and 
nature of public land anywhere. We have 
often urged the Interior Department to 
institute a service which would give the 
prospective entry-man det: tiled informa 
tion concerning Vv arious tracts, m: iking al 
suficient charge for this service to cover 
the cost, but no action has evet been taken 
on this suggestion. You would have to po 
into the district in which you intend to 
locate, Investigate for yourself the tracts 
which are stl open for entry according 
to the Land Office records and thereupon 
make your selection, ‘This is the only 
way we know of. 

Your question concerning the average 
value of land in the Willamette Valley is 
not quite clear. Lf you mean prune or- 
chards, we doubt whether you could buy 
a good orchard for less than $700 an acre, 
Land suitable for prunes can be had for 
prices ranging from $150 to $200 an acre. 


Bees, Chickens and Rabbits 


Q. | want to settle somewhere about 
midway between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles or closer to Los Angeles. What 
will | have to pay for land? 1 want to 
raise poultry and rabbits and bees. 
Would it be best to buy irrigated land? 
How close to Los Angeles could I buy 
irrigated land for $300.00 an acre, near the 
coast? 


A. It may be possible that you ¢ an 
obtain irrigated land for $300 an acre in 
the San Fernando Valley, which lies 
directly north of Los Angeles and is con- 
nected with it by electric cars. There ts 
quite a poultry colony in’ this valley, 
rabbits ought to do well, and, if you 
obtain land very close to the foothills, 
you should have bee pasture in- the 
orchards and in the shrub covering of the 
hills. In the center of the valley the price 
of land is considerably higher than the 
sum you mention. You should also find 
land of the char: ieter you describe neat 
Santa Barbara and in Monterey County, 
Which lies approximately one hundred 
miles south of San Francisco. If you 
would like detailed information concern- 
ing any of these places, please write us 
again. 


Don’t Do It! 


Q. I am thinking of trading $1500 
worth of Liberty Bonds for 1% acres, all 
In vegetables with a bungalow on the 
place. Would you advise me to go ahead 
with the deal? —L. R. B., Fresno, Cat. 


A. No. In the first place, the produc- 
tion of vegetables is usually not consid- 
ered the work of Americans. We doubt 
whether you would enjoy the necessary 
labor unless you have had previous ex- 
perience. In the second place you know 
that your L iberty Bonds are a good and 
absolutely safe investment. You do not 

how what the property you me ntion 1s 
Worth or whether it will be possible for 
you to obtain even a cent of revenue above 
Costs from its operations. Freeze on to 
your Liberty Bonds. 
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When in California 


plan to take in all these 
poet beauties of nature’s 
wonderland 
Comfortably, Gop tte: 
Economically ~ ? 


HOW 


Here’s_the answer 
Four marvelous Trolley Trips 


t.Lowe Orange Empire 
ile high Trolley Trip 
BalloonRoute Old Mission 
Trolley Trip Trolley Trip 
Pac 


ific Electric Railway 


Send for Miustrated Fi —— 
0.A.Smith,Genl. Pass. Agt. 
Los Angeles 
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FLOW TI RN NOLO 


“Why is the price of meat 
so high?” 


pnw head of a Philadelphia family writes 
to ask us for an explanation of the present 
high prices of meat. 


He inquires especially about the increase 
during the past four years. 
” * * 
One item to consider is 
the increased cost of run- 
ning a retail meat shop. 


The retailer today must 
pay higher wages to his 
clerks and more for deliv- 
ery service—in fact, every- 
thing entering into the 
operation of his store has 
advanced tremendously. 





The principal reason re- 
tail prices are higher, 
however, is the fact that 
wholesale prices have in- 
creased. The retailer is 
obliged to charge more for 
meat because he has to 
pay the packers more for it. 


Clerk hire, delivery, rent—in fact, 
allitems entering into the opera- 
tion of the retail meat shop—have 
advanced tremendously in cost 


* * + 


The packers, in turn, are in exactly the 
same position as the retailer. 


It costs them more todo business. Labor, 
transportation, machinery, materials — all 
itemsin the packing business — have mounted 
rapidly. Wages of packing house laborers, 
for example, have increased over 100 per 
cent in the past three years, 


But this, as with the retailer, accounts for 
only a relatively small part of the increase. 
The packersare compelled to charge higher 
wholesale prices for meat mainly because 
they are paying more for cattle. 


During the past four years, cattle prices to 
Swift & Company advanced 74 per cent. 


The.packer’s costs also have mounted 
vapidly. Wages of packing house labor- 
ers, for example, have increased ovey 
100 per cent in the past three years 





‘ 


Wholesale beef prices have not gone be- 
yond this. In fact the price received by 
Swift & Company has gone up only 61 per 
cent during the same period. 


* * * 


Cattle have advanced in price because it 
costs the producer more to raise them. 


The prices he pays for grain have reached 
unprecedented heights. Corn, for example, 
has doubled in the past four years. 








Everyitem entering into the production 
of cattle has gone up. Corn, for ex- 
ample, an essential cattle food, has 
doubled in the bast four years 


Farm labor is scarce, and he has to pay 
record wages to get it. Freight rates have 
also gone up. 

* * * 

The increase in the price of meat, in short; 
is due to the higher cost of everything that 
goes into its production and distribution. 


But the price of meat has gone up no 
more than the prices of 
other foodstuffs—and 
this in face of the enor- 
mous quantities sent 
overseas to supply our 
Army and the Allies. 


The cost of ail foods 
has increased during 
thepast four years,and 
the advance in most 
cases has been greater 
é ‘ than that on meat 
Evidence of this is 
seen in the fact that, 
during the past five 
years, flour has increased 
100 per cent, corn meal 
133 per cent, sugar 65 per 
cent. During the past 
year alone, fruits have 
advanced 30 per cent. 


If the packers were to 
eliminate their profits 
entirely, there would be 
practically no change in 
the price of meat. Swift 
& Company’s profits average only a fraction 
of a cent per pound of meat. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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